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Memoir of His Grace 
THE MOST REVEREND WILLIAM HOWLEY, 
LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
Metropolitan, and Primate of all England. 
( With a Portrait.) 
A.THovGH diocesan episcopacy has pro- 
duced much. bitter contention, and been 
zealously opposed ever since the Reforma- 
tion by the nonconformists in England, it 
has generally been admitted that, with a 
few exceptions, the hierarchy of this church 
has been distingui by prelates of the 
most extensive ing, and the greatest 
liberality. To this character, the late Dr. 
Samuel Chandler, who was no friend to 
church authority, bore an unequivocal testi- 
mony. In a conversation with one of the 


principal members of the Kirk of Scot-. 


land, who highly extolled the Presbyterian 
government, Chandler took occasion to 
say, that “if he were driven to the neces- 
sity of chusing between them, he would 
at once give the preference to the Church 
of England over every other ecclesiastical 
establishment.” ¥ 
It is now more than seventy years since 
this encomium was taneously pro- 
nounced, since which nothing has occurred 
to call its truth in question. On the 
contrary, the whole of the last, as well as 
of the present reign, will be found to ex. 
hibit the moderation of the church—inter- 
nally, as far as regards her own discipline; 
and externally, in respect to her conduct to 
dissenters--in the most amiable point of view. 
At the time when the above panegyric 
was delivered, the archiepiscopal chair was 
occupied by the venerable, and it may truly 
be said, apostolical prelate Secker ; who 
had been Chandler's schoolfellow, but who 
afterwards altered his sentiments, though 
without losing his liberal principles. This 
excellent primate was succeeded by Dr. 
CornwaLiis: a man of the same gene- 
rous spirit, who guided the helm of the 
Establishment in a manner that commanded 
the applause of all parties, except those 
who were ardent for what they called a 
reform of the doctrine and worship of the 
church, After him came Dr. Joun Moore, 
of whom it is enough to say, that Lowth 


‘and Hurd both declined the elevated dig- 
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nity in his favour. This munificent pre- 
late was succeeded by Dr. Sutton, to 
whose merits we have endeavoured to raise 
a feeble tribute of memorial in Our pre- 
ceding volume. 

The vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Archbishop. Sutton, was soon ied by 
the translation of Dr. Wrtt1am How ey, 
Lord Bishop of London; of whom we 
shall only give a brief biographical sketch, 
in imitation of the ancients, who deferred 
commemorative sacrifices until sunset, or, 
in other words, until character might be duly 
estimated without the charge of adulation. 

The present most reverend was 
born about the year 1763, at Wi er, 
= which cathedral, his father, Dr. William 

owley, was 6 son re- 
ceive his saleatag te the celebrated 
school of his native city, the learned 
Dr. Joseph Warton ; where he had for his 


companions, the present Bi of Salis- 
-bury and ford, Lord Sidmouth, and 
other who have, like himself, 


risen to the highest stations by their com- 
manding talents and extensive learning. 
From this seminary Mr. Howley removed 
to New College Oxford, as a scholar on 
Wykeham’s foundation; and here, after 
taking his first degree, he obtained a fellow- 
shi On completing his degrees in arts, 
he me the principal tutor of his col- 
lege, with such a reputation, that when the 
young Prince of Orange, now King of the 
Netherlands, was entered as a student of 
the university, Mr. Howley, on the recom- 
mendation of his friend Mr. Addington, 
was appointed to the honourable charge of 
his education; in which office he gave 
the fullest satisfaction to their late majes- 
ties, as well as to the illustrious family of 
his royal pupil. 

On the elevation of Dr. Huntingford to 
the bishopric of Gloucester, in 1802, the 
consecration sermon was preached by Mr. 
Howley, and published the same year, in 
obedience to the command of Archbishop 
Moore. Soon after this, on the advance- 
ment of his friend Dr. Randolph to the 
bishopric of Oxford, he was appointed regius 
professor of divinity, and canon of Christ 
church, in consequence of which he pro- 
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ceeded to his doctor's degree. In this im- 
portant station he remained till the sudden 
death of his learnéd predecessor, ‘who had 
been successively removed to Bangor and 
London, occasioned a vacancy in the last 
mentioned see. A case had not occurred 
since the Revolution, wherein the episcopal 
chair of the metropolis had been filled 
without a translation ; but in the present 
instance, the pre-eminent ability, services, 
and worth of Dr. Howley, set aside all 
regard to the formality of precedent, and he 
was accordingly consecrated, in 1813, to that 
dignity in the chapel at Lambeth, where 
the late queen Charlotte and the princesses 
attended to witness the solemn ceremony. 
In 1814, the bishop of London, having 
completed the primary visitation of his 
diocess, at the request of his clergy, sent 
the charge which he had delivered, to the 
press. Though this pastoral address con- 
tained nothing that justly could give offence 
to any description of persons, yet such is 
the restless disposition of some men, that 
they seem, as it were, to lie in wait for the 
sole purpose of endeavouring to obtain a 
little celebrity, by attacking public charac- 
ters. To that motive only can be ascribed 
the conduct of the late Mr. Thomas Belsham, 
the Unitarian controvertist,who, soon after the 
appearance of the charge, published a letter 
to the bishop, in which, among other things, 
he abused the Prelate tor saying of the Uni- 
tarians, that “loving to question rather than 
to learn, they approached the oracles of di- 
vine truth without that humble docility, that 
prostration of the understanding and will, 
which are indispensable to proficiency in 
christian instruction.” This position, the 
Socinian leader represented as being no 
better than popery, and a slavish principle 
tending to establish an arbitrary authority 
over the mind. On the contrary, the mean- 
ing of the bishop, amounted only to this, 
in which he rested upon scriptural ground, 
that reason ‘and revelation have distinct 
provinces, that what the one could not dis- 
cover by its own power, and the exercise of 
its own faculties, must be implicitly re- 
ceived on the authority of our divine 
teacher, otherwise we undervalue his mis- 
sion, and render the gospel nugatory. It 
is required of all Christ’s disciples that 
they become, in regard to the understand- 
ing, as little children, submitting their 
minds to a heavenly instructor, from whom 
alone the knowledge of God, and of the 
terms of our acceptance with him, is to be 
obtained. While our Lord was upon 
earth, this knowledge was received imme- 
diately from himself, or through the in- 
strumentality of persons specially commis- 
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sioned by him for the purpose. Since 
then, the only inerrable light is contained 
in the written word ; and’ this we must 
consult and follow without setting up our 
own judgment either as paramount, or a 
concurrent authority. 

Such is the fair and sound construction 
of the learned Prelate’s assertion, in which 
he is supported by the whole code of reve- 
lation, and by the uniform decision of the 
Christian church, with the exception of the 
Tridentine council, and the equally arro- 
gant usurpation of the Socinian ‘school: the 
one placing all authority in a supposed in- 
fallible chair, and the other in every man’s 
private judgment. 

Since the publication of his first charge, 
the bishop printed another, of great ment, 
and particularly applicable to the state of 
the times; but without adverting to the 
coarse and illiberal treatment which he“had 
experienced from the Unitarian Corypheeus, 
and the whole tribe of infidels, who, either 
in sheer ignorance or wilful malice, re- 
echoed the virulent misrepresentation. 

When the late lamented Duke of York 
lay confined by the malady which ter- 
minated his valuable life, he derived great 
consolation from the ministry of the Bishop 
of London, who was much affected by the 
meek and resigned deportment of the 
royal sufferer, than whom, he has been 
heard to say, he never witnessed a more 
sincere and humble penitent. 

The elevation of this excellent prelate 
to the Primacy, was the meet reward of 
his diligence and moderation. Indeed, with- 
out disparagement, it may safely be affirm- 
ed, that, out of the whole episcopal bench, 
there was not one upon whom that dignity 
could more properly have been conferred, 
at atime when the interests of the esta- 
blished church demanded the greatest 
vigilance, circumspection, and liberality on 
the part of her rulers. In all the stormy 
debates on the momentous question of 
admitting the Roman Catholics to the 
right of legislation and the exercise of 
nearly every civil office in the state, the 
Archbishop steadily, but temperately, ap- 

voved himself an uncompromising de- 

ender of the constitution as the same was 
settled at the revolution. 


——_—_——- 
ON THE ABUSE OF THE HUMAN FACULTIES. 


Man is of all created beings the most noble 
and exalted, both in his coporeal and men- 
tal constitution. In the Satine, the erect 
attitude he is capable of supporting, gives 
him a superiority both of form and stature 
over other animals of commensurate bulk, 
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and declares him the lord of the creation ; 
but even independent of this advantage, 
there are other peculiarities in his anatomi- 
cal structure, habits, and natural powers, 
that are unknown to any other creature. 

The economy of his digestive organs 
qualifies him to be omnivorous, for though 
the structure of his teeth would lead us to 
conclude, pulse, fruit, and vegetables to 
constitute his natural food, yet the gastric 
juice is an adequate solvent for animal sub- 
stances of every kind, and in every state of 
preparation; while the powerful action of 
the muscular fibres of tlie stomach, is capa- 
ble of promoting digestion in materials, 
which would produce serious, if not fatal 
consequences on the health of any animal, 
either herbivorous or carnivorous. 

Man is the only animal gifted with the 
power of speech, the use of which appears 
inseparably connected with the reasoning 
faculty, as monkeys possess all the requisite 
organs; but the sounds produced even from 
this identity of structure are confined to a 
guttural scream or squeak, or a dental 
chatter. The most persevering and assiduous 
attention has never been able to cause ani- 
mals to utter an articulate sound ; and hence 
we are led to conclude, that the exercise of 
the faculty of speech is the result of mental 
associations acting through the media of 
appropriate organs, and thus producing a 
sensible effect. Mental energy in con- 
tinuous action is then the cause; mechanism 
is the medium ; and articulate sound is the 
effect—Speech may thus be considered as 
the connecting link between mind and 
matter, possessing the essential attributes 
of the one, and the mest refined arrange- 
ment of the other. 

Other faculties of organic action may be 
produced by contrivance and reiterated 
practice, as peculiar positions of the limbs ; 
but speech appears to result from an 
inherent faculty of the rational mind, 
and its development in some modus ope- 
randi is found in every nation, and in every 
clime ; while its absence is occasioned by 
a defect, either in the articulative organs 
themselves, those of hearing, through which 
the communication of individuals is sus- 
tained, or in the mechanism of the brain, 
whose delicate but incomprehensible struc- 
ture must be admitted to have its share in 
some unknown manner in the economy of 
thought. 

Man is partially a material being, all his 
powers and all his faculties are exercised 
through the instrumentality of organic struc- 
ture; and though the moving principle be 
immaterial, its sensible development de- 
pends on the perfect and healthy state of 





those organs through which it operates ; and 
thus we may safely allow to the secret ope- 
ration of organic structure in the brain the 
retention and eombination of ideas, though 
not their original formation, without either 
impugning the immateriality and immorta- 
lity of the soul, or running into the fantastic 
reveries of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 

We might thus travel through the whole 
of the human frame, in proof of man’s 
superiority; but the present instances will 
abundantly establish the fact, and lead to 
the conclusion, that the design of the 
Almighty in his formation was, to produce 
a being capable of his worship, and of 
obedience to his laws ; furnished with facul- 
ties which might qualify him for intercourse 
with his mind, fit him to assume the sub- 
ordinate government of the lower animals, 
and make the productions of the earth he 
inhabited subservient to his existence and 
comfort. 

We have now to inquire how far man 
has fulfilled these evident designs of his 
existence ? Alas ! what a lamentable picture 
does the contemplation present to the 
view of the Christian. Let us, however, 
take a short survey of some of these various 
particulars. 

1. His animal powers. Man is, for his 
bulk, the strongest of all animals. This is 
owing to the peculiarity of his osseous and 
muscular systems, the first forming two 
perfect arches, united by a continuous but 
flexible column, which, by the regular 
curves it is capable of assuming, makes the 
chord the centre of gravity; and thus both 
the arches acting on the same centre, and 
mutually aiding each other; the support of 
surprising weights is the consequence. The 
muscles, from the erect position of the body, 
and the various motions it is capable of 
performing, are longer, firmer, and more 
elastic than those of quadrupeds, and in 
their number, form, combination, and in- 
sertion, adapted to the motions of the 
several articulations to which they are at- 
tached. Hence, man is capable of endur- 
ing more exercise than the horse, both in 
time and distance, witness the Barclay 


match, which no horse could equal. But 
to what base ends does he prostitute these 
invaluable powers! Behold him dressed 


in the fantastic garb of a buffoon, perform- 
ing the most difficult but disgusting feats 
both of strength and agility, and twisting his 
manly form into the resemblance of a hoop, 
or, as is exhibited by a modern artiste, dis- 
locating his limbs for the amusement of the 
gaping multitude. We might pursue this 
revoliing subject through all the various 
acts of horsemanship, rope dancing, swal- 
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lowing swords, &c.; but the nauseous cata- 
logue of these abuses may be closed with 
the presumptuous, nay almost impious feats 
of the celebrated exhibitor, who allows him- 
self to bake with rumpsteaks, and swallows 
phosphorus with daring impunity. 

2. His mental faculties. These, the no- 
blest attributes of man, which raise him 
above the brute, and fit him for rational in- 
tercourse with the God who created him, 
are made subservient to his follies, and be- 
come the agents of his crimes. What are 
bis pursuits, but gain or ambition? What 
his most desired pleasures, but the grati- 
fication of his passions? What his most 
coveted rewards, but the empty applause 
of man, or the immediate feeling arising 
from the indulgence of sensual appetite? 
Such are the general outlines of the human 
character, and if we descend to particulars, 
we shall find ample room for illustration. 
His talents are but too frequently applied 
to unworthy, if not vicious purposes, and 
he whose abilities might have qualified him 
to support the principles of religion, is 
found foremost in the ranks of infidelity. 
Thought the most profound, and deductions 
the most specious, drawn from arguments 
equally ingenious and fallacious, are em- 
ye to poison the minds of the ignorant 

prejudiced, and sap the foundations of 
divine revelation. Even science itself is 
made the engine of moral deterioration, 
and to its undivided cultivation is sacrificed 
every principle of religion ; while the mind 
is deprived of those salutary checks, which 
can alone place morality of conduct on the 
only basis which can secure it from the at- 
tacks of temptation, and preserve it untainted 
from the contaminating breath of vice. 

This has been termed the age of im- 
rovement, and we are loudly congratu- 
ated on the march of intellect. Certainly 
science has arrived at a high degree of ex- 
cellence, both in theory and practice ; in- 
deed it appears to form the prominent 
theme of public speculation and inquiry. 
Mechanism, and the several branches of 
mechanical science, absorb the attention of 
the artisan; while our publications are de- 
voted to abstract science and philosophical 
research. The weighty subjects of history 
or biography, which once occupied the 
bulky folio, are condensed by the literary 
chemist into the portable and elegant 
duodecimo, and the more minute details 
of our national annals are suffered to sleep 
undisturbed on the shelves of our public 
libraries. 

The great events of time, and the awful 
concerns of eternity, are the appropriate 
objects of human contemplation, and pro- 
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portionably engage the teflecting part of 
mankind in the present day; and let us 
fervently hope, that the labouss of the 
Christian philosopher, while contemplating 
the wonderful machinery of Divine Pro- 
vidence in the great theatre of the universe, 
and looking through them, sees in the vista 
of time the bright regions of a never-ending 
eternity. E.G. B. 
—_————— 
ANTIQUATED EXPOSITION. 


Extract from an Antiquated Exposition on the 
Fourteen first Chapters of Genesis, by way of 
Questions and Answers, by Abraham Ross, of 
Aberdeen, bearing date 1626, and dedicated to 
Lord Verulam, Lord High Chancellor of 


England. 
On Creation. 
Quest. Was the world created, or 
eternal ? 
Ans. Created. 1. There can bee but 


one eternal. 2. Almost all the Philoso- 
phers are against the eternitie of the world. 
3. They that hold it eternal, can bring no 
sound reason. 4. The most ancient mo- 
numents of records amongst the heathen, 
are not so old as the Flood of Noah. 

Quest. Could God make more worlds 
than one? Ans. Yes: for he is Almighty, 
and hee made it not of any matter: for 
that should have bin exhausted : but more 
he would not, because hee being one, de- 
lights in unitie. 

Quest. Why in Hebrew saith Moses, 
Gods created ? joining the noune plurall, 
with the verbe singular? Ans. To signify 
the mystery of the Trinitie, one essence in 
three persons. It is the property of the 
Hebrew phrase. 

Quest. Why in the beginning of this 
booke, speaketh Moses only of heaven and 
earth? Ans. Because by the name of 
heaven, he tomprehends all celestial 
bodies, and by the name of earth the 
elements: for water is in the earth, and 
fire and aire, as witnesse the springs and 
exhalations, in earthquakes, and burning 
mountains, or hote waters. 

Quest. Did God create the earth move- 
able or not? Ans. Immoveable. Job 38. 
Psal. 39, and 104; this is understood, in 
respect of the whole earth: yet it moved 
in respect of parts, by earthquakes, Job 9. 

Quest. Of what figure is the earth? 
Ans. Round, this figure is most perfect, 
capable, ancient. 

Quest. Is the earth under the water or 
not? Ans. Vndere, because heaviest : 
yet Exod. 20. Psal. 24, and 136. it seems 
the water is vnder the earth; but it is to 
be vnderstood, that a great part of the 
earth was made higher than the waters, for 
man’s habitation. 
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Quest. Why cannot the whole earth 
move? Ans. Because hee is in his na- 
turall state; which if it should move, it 
should ascend : and this is against the na- 
ture of the earth !” 


On the Serpent. 


Quest. What is meant by the Ser- 
pent? Ans. Not the diuell: for so these 
words should be metaphorically vnder- 
stood: but this is a misterie, and no 
allegory : nor the image of a Serpent, for 
it was not a picture, but a real Serpent 
that was cursed, neither was it a naturall 
Serpent that did speake: for speech and 
reasoning alone naturally belong to men, 
not to beasts: for they neither have rea- 
sonable soules, nor the instruments of 
speech : but it was the deuill that spake 
in the Serpent, vsing the same as his 
instrument to deceive. So then, there was 
both a Serpent, which is proved both by 
the speech of Moses, and the punishment 
inflicted on the Serpent; and besides, the 
diuell, which is knowne both by his speech 
and reasoning with Eua, as also by the 
testimonie of Christ, calling the deuil a 
man-slayer from the beiginning, John 8. 

Quest. Why was the diuell so earnest to 
tempt Eue? Ans. Because he hated 
God, and would not have man to glorifie, 
but to anger him; because of his 
pride and enuy: for he could not abide 
that man should be in such happiness, 
himself being. in misery. Quest. Why 
did Adam eat of this fruit? Ans. Partly 
through the instigation of his wife; partly, 
through curiosity, desiring to try what 
kind of fruit this should be, which God 
did prohibit. Quest. Was the sin of 
Adam and Eua the greatest sinne that ever 
was committed ? Ans. If we do consider 
one sinne with another, then wee say, that 
Adam’s sinne was not the greatest, for the 
sin against the Holy Ghost is greater; but 
if we respect the circumstances of Adam’s 
sinne; to wit, the place, Paradise, where 
no occasion of sinne was; the time when 
he sinned, immediately after his creation, 
at the first encounter yeelding to his 
enemy, the excellence of the person that 
sinned, Adam being created in God’s 
owne Image : if we regard also that infi- 
nite hurt and misery that hath falne vpon 
mankinde, by that sin of Adam; we must 
confess, that it is the greatest sin that euer 
man committed. 


Expulsion from Paradise. 


Quest. Why did God say, that Adam 
was like to him? Ans. By these words, 


oe 
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God would shew how worthie Adam was 
to be scorned, who thought to be like to 
any of the three Persons in the Trinitie, 
for eating of the forbidden fruit: so this 
word (vs) doth not signify angels, but the 
three Persons of the Trinitie. Quest. Why 
did God drive Adam out of the Garden? 
Ans. To let him see how foolishly he had 
done, in guing more credit to his wife, 
than to him; to keepe the tree of Life 
from him, lest he should abuse it, by 
thinking to haue life by it, seeing he had 
now violated God’s Law; for altho this 
tree was a sign of life before his Fall, now 
it is none, that by driving him from 
this Tree of Life, he might seek for a 
better life than this Tree could yeeld, even 
that heauenly life which is hid with Christ 
in God. Quest. When was Adam cast 
out of Paradise? Ans. That same day 
he sinned : for he being now a sinner, and 
rebellious against God, was not fit to stay- 
any longer in that holy place: but what 
day of the weeke he was cast out, is un- 
certaine ; yet it is thought the eighth day 
after his creation, he was cast out, in the 
euening of that day; for Satan did not 
suffer him to stay long therein vntempted ! 
yet I do not hold that he was cast out that 
same day that he was created: for so 
many things as fell out betweene his cre- 
ation and casting out of Paradise could not 
be done all in such a short space as a piece 
of a day ; for the beasts were created the 
sixth day, before man was: in such a 
short time Adam could not have perceived 
the pleasures and happiness of that place ; 
therefore he was not cast out that same day 
hee was created. 

Quest. Why would God have Adam 
to till the ground? Ans. Because now 
the ground was cursed, and would not 
yeeld . fruite without hard labour: by 
this seruill worke hee would put him in 
remembrance of his sinne, which brought 
him to this misery: yet afterwards God 
mitigated his hard labour, in freeing euery 
seuenth yeare from his tillage, to put them 
in et | of that ease they lost by sin, 
which was restored again spiritually by 
Christ. 


The Cherubims und Flaming Sword. — 


Quest. What is meant here by the 
Cherubins and the fiery Sword? Ans. Not 
fearful visions, nor the torrid zone, nor a 
fire compassing Paradise like a wall, 
neither the fire of Purgatory, as Theodo.« 
rotus, Aquincio, ‘Lyranus, and Ambro- 
nus doe imagine, but by the Cherubins 
we vnderstand the Angels, which did 
appeare often times with wings, as Daniel 
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i. 9. and the figures of these were wrought 
in the tabernacle, Exod. 25. By the fiery 
sword we vnderstand most sharpe and 
two-edged swords which the Angels in 
the forme of men did shake, by the 
which shaking and swift motion the swords 
did seem to Adam to glister like firee, for 
more terror, lest he should attempt re- 
entrance there; the Angels also have ap- 

ared at other times with swords in their 
hands, as we read, Numbers 22, of the 
Angel that met Balaam; and of that 
Angel that Daniel did observe with a 
sword in his hand, 1 Chron. 21. 16. 

Quest. Why are these Angels called 
Cherubins? Ans. Because they did 
appeare with wings in the Tabernacle and 
the Temple, they were wrought with two 
wings; they appeared to Esay, seraphims, 
because they are inflamed with the love of 
God ! they appeare with wings, to signifie 
their swiftnesse and diligence in executing 
God’s commandments. 


—_—~>~-—_ 


HINTS ON EDUCATION. 


Amonc the numerous subjects; that have 
for their object the good of mankind, none 
can be of greater importance than that of 
education, since it equally affects them, whe- 
ther viewed as a community, a family, or 
as individuals. That these premises, on 
which the following remarks will be founded, 
are correct, the history of all the nations of 
the world will abundantly prove; for we 
invariably find, while sweeping our eye 
over the historic page, that in an exact pro- 
portion to the care which was exercised in 
the education of their youth—the nation 
whose history we may be reading, was 
prosperous or otherwise; and hence all 
wise lawgivers have bent their chief atten- 
tion to this important subject. 

It is not intended, in the survey we at- 
tempt to take of education in the present 
day, to examine its various branches, but to 
confine ourselves to its most important end, 
i.e. the manner in which it can be brought 
to bear on the moral and religious state of 
mankind, and in this view there is great 
cause for censure and lamentation. 

No man who is accustomed to watch the 
ever-stirring and fertile working of his mind, 
the feelings that are most easily excited, 
and the train of ideas for which it ap- 
pears to possess the greatest aptitude and 
delight, but must be astonished in how 
many instances he can trace their source to 
the early impressions of youth, connected 
with the circumstances in which he was 
then placed; and few are the instances of 





good men, who have not to bless the wise 
and affectionate care of their parents, for 
that peace and pleasure, which virtue ever 
ensures to her votaries. If this be the case, 
of what vast importance is it, that every aid 
which care can bestow, and every help that 
experience or wisdom can suggest, should 
be brought into requisition, to form the 
youthful mind, and render it capable of 
resisting those torrents of temptations, with 
which the individual is sure to be assailed, 
so soon as he shall be called to start into 
active life. 

Laxity of rule is an evil so notorious, 
that every one not buried in total seclusion, 
must have noticed and lamented it. It may 
appear to many, provided they are careful 
to instil into the minds of their children 
moral principles and religious truths, that 
this laxity, as it regards their immediate rule 
over them in minor concerns, cannot affect 
their moral or religious state. The fallacy 
of such an opinion will be clearly illustrated 
by the following reasons, 

No sooner does a child begin to evince 
active signs of thought and reflection, than 
he instantly needs the guidance of his 
parents. His inclinations in childhood (as 
they are in after life) would constantly be 
leading him into danger and misfortunes, 
if they were not as constantly checked by 
age interference. The commands of 

is parent appear all alike to him, since he 
can no more perceive why he should not 
be permitted to play on the brink of dan- 
ger, than he can understand the reason for 
a prohibition merely relative to decorum 
or propriety, Now the great evil of the 
present day is, that whilst parents enforce 
commands of a momentous kind, they easily 
give up to their children, out of mere indul- 
gence to their caprices, in affairs which they 
consider of little importance, but which are 
of the utmost consequence when viewed in 
connexion with the habit such a laxity of 
rule will form in the mind. 

A child brought up by parents who feel 
it their duty from his earliest infancy to 
impress his mind with pure maxims of 
morality; and, so far as they are able, 
imbue it with the holy feelings which our 
blessed religion is sé calculated to inspire, 
yet who in ordinary affairs frequently per- 
mit their commands to be successfully op- 
posed, and so far overlook this opposition, as 
to visit it with no proper mark of their dis- 
pleasure, insensibly acquires a habit of 
making the dictates of his own will the 
guide of his actions, A child, on the con- 
trary, where the parents, equally alive to the 
importance of moral and religious instruc- 
tion, in an affectionate yet decided manner 
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invariably maintain their authority, so as 
to make that child feel himself under an 
imperative obligation to do whatever they 
command, although their commands will 
be sure in a great many instances to be 
opposed to his own feelings, will as readily 
acquire a habit of giving up his own in- 
clinations, and making the will of others 
the guidance of his conduct. 

Thus distinctly taught, when those chil- 
dren leave their homes, and merge from 
their parents’ jurisdiction, the ailegiance 
they owed to them, and under which they 
are sup to have been acting, is trans- 
ferred to their heavenly Father. Against his 
laws there are a thousand inclinations con- 
stantly awakening in their minds; but as 
the one has formed a habit of following his 
own desires, and the other of acting in 
opposition to his own feelings at the wish 
of his superiors; any person conversant 
with the power of habit, will easily perceive 
the great disadvantage of the former, when 
compared with the condition of the latter ; 
even should they both have an equal desire 
to obey the dictates of their conscience, and 
the voice of Almighty God. These ob- 
servations may, and perhaps, to give them 
their full force, should be more extended, 
but enough has been said to suggest a train 
of reflections to any mind that is likely to 
benefit from them. 

In this age of refinement and improve- 
ment, it is to be lamented, that a relation 
so important as that of a parent, should in 
so many instances be entered on, and that 
by serious people too, with so little apparent 
concern, and with so little care as to their 
capacity for properly fulfilling it. It is 
difficult to conceive how any individual, 
with ordinary powers of mind, and the least 
degree of seriousness, can look upon a dear 
little child frisking his innocent gambols, in 
all the happiness of untasted wo, and not 
feel an intense anxiety as to his condition 
in time to come; can view him launched 
on the stage of eternal existence, as a being 
that must sail down the stream of time, 
and then be carried into that ocean of 
ages, the termination of which is for ever 
lost in the mist of obscurity and distance ; 
and not feel the very awful responsibility 
that devolved upon him, as his instructor 
and parent. 

Surely if there be one picture of imagi- 
nation more fraught with horror than an- 
other, it is that of a child recognizing his 
parent in the gloomy caverns of despair, 
and mingling with the bitter cup of his 
torment all the imprecations and curses that 
we can fancy would come from a soul, on 
beholding the author of all the misery 





he should endure, by being for ever shut 
out from happiness and God. 
F.G.L. 
—_—@~—— 


CASE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 
(From the Phrenological Journal.) 


Tue following very distinct and interesting 
narrative was read to the London Phreno- 
logical Society, and kindly communicated 
for insertion in the Phrenological Journal, 
by its learned author, a member of the 
English bar ;— 

“In December, 1823, A. was confined 
to his bed by inflammation on the chest, 
and was supposed by his medical attend- 
ants to be in considerable danger. One 
night, while unable to sleep from pain and 
fever, he saw sitting in a chair, on the left 
side of his bed, a female figure, which he 
immediately recognized to be that of a 
young lady, who died about two years 
before. His first feeling was surprise, and 
perhaps a little alarm ; his second, that he 
was suffering from delirium. With this 
impression he put his head under the bed- 
clothes, and after trying in vain to sleep, as 
a test of the soundness of his mind, he 
went through a long and complicated pro- 
cess of metaphysical reasoning. He then 
peeped out, and saw the figure in the same 
situation and position. He had a fire, but 
would not allow a candle or nurse in the 
room. A stick was kept by his side, to 
knock for the nurse when he required her 
attendance. Being too weak to move his 
body, he endeavoured to touch the figure 
with his stick ; but upon a real object being 
put upon the chair, the imaginary one dis- 
appeared, and was not visible again that 
night. 

“The next day he thought of little but 
the vision, and expected its return without 
alarm, and with some pleasure. He was 
not disappointed. It took the same place 
as before, and he employed himself in 
observations. When he shut his eyes or 
turned his head he ceased to see the figure ; 
by interposing his hand, he could hide part 
of it ; and it was shown like any mere mate- 
rial substance, by the rays of the fire which 
fell upon and were reflected from it. As 
the fire declined, it became less perceptible, 
and, as it went out, invisible. A similar 
appearance took place on several other 
nights, but it became less perceptible, and 
its visits less frequent as the patient reco- 
vered from his fever. 

“ He says the impressions on his mind 
were always pleasing, as the spectre looked 
at him with calmness and regard. He 
never supposed it real, but was unable to 
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account for it on any philosophical princi- 
ples within his knowledge. 

In the autumn of 1825, A.’s health was 

rfectly restored, and he had been free 
wee any waking vision for nearly eighteen 
months. Some circumstances occurred which 
produced in him great mental excitement. 
One morning he dreamed of the figure, 
which stood by his side in an angry posture, 
and asked for a locket which he usually 
wore. He awoke, and saw it at the toilet 
with the locket in its hand. He rushed out 
of bed, and it instantly disappeared. Dur- 
ing the next six weeks its visits were inces- 
sant, and the sensations which they pro- 
duced were invariably horrible. Some years 
before, he had attended the dissection of a 
woman in a state of rapid decomposition. 
Though much disgusted at the time, the 
subject had been long forgotten ; but it was 
recalled by the union of its purtrescent 
body with the spectre’s features. The visits 
were not confined to the night, but fre- 
quently occurred while several persons were 
in the same room. They were repeated at 
intervals during the winter ; but he was able 
to get rid of them by moving or sitting in 
an erect position. Though well, his pulse 
was hard, and generally from 90 to 100. 

“A. is a person of good education, and 
literary habits. I have not the slightest 
doubt of his veracity. He never supposed 
the appearances above-mentioned other than 
illusions. He has always had a propensity 
towards the supernatural, without any belief 
in it; and he ascribes these effects of the 
imagination to the perusal of tales of won- 
der and other ghostly stories when a boy. 
He will not allow me to lay before the soci- 
ety an account of his head, as connected 
with this statement, as he would not like to 
be called a dealer in the marvellous. I 
may however say, that ideality is large, and 
the reflective faculties very good.” 

—_— »)——_ 


ON THE PREEMINENCE OF POETRY ABOVE 
MUSIC AND PAINTING, 





“O Poesy! thou dear delightful art ! 
Of sciences—by far the most sublime ; 
Who, acting rightly thy immortal part, 
Art Virtue’s handmaid, censor stern of crime, 
Nature’s high priest, and chronicler of time ; 
The nurse of feeling ; the interpreter 
Of purest passion :—who in manhood’s prime 
In age, or infancy, alike canst stir 
The heart's most secret thoughts.” 
BueenagpD Barton. 





Ir often happens that, in the opinions held 
by mankind, prejudice supplants the place 

reason, and that the meed of superiority 
is assigned not to merit, but to that which 
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the. most easily administers gratification. 
It may bave been from such motives as 
these, that poetry has been compelled to 
ield the precedence to her younger sisters. 
ret if a correct estimate were to be made 
of their varied merits, we might be enabled 
in some measure to perceive the superiority 
of the muse. Let us endeavour then 
briefly to consider the three arts respec- 
tively, in their origin, nature, and effects, 

We may naturally suppose, that poetry 
was the first emanation of a devotional 
mind, in performing daily worship to the 
great Author of being. For we cannot 
help conceiving that it originally arose 
from that exalted feeling implanted in our 
nature for the adoration of Him who is 
supreme. In the first ages of the world 
it must have been most deeply enkindled 
within the bosom of man; for by fre- 
quent intercourse with beings of another 
sphere, the soul would necessarily receive 
an inspiration bordering on enthusiasm. 
To some whose feelings were more acute, 
and marked with peculiar sensibility, this 
heavenly language and vividness of ima- 
gination would impart that sublimity of 
genius which constitutes a poet, 

Music, which is so nearly allied to 
poetry, sprang into existence at a later 
peried, and undoubtedly was first designed 
to accompany those lofty strains that were 
dedicated to the praise of God, While 
poetry was bursting forth with untarnished 
splendour, as the unshackled efforts of 
man in his rudest state, the progress of 
music was slow in arriving at a station 
where it could possess the same power of 
fascination that it does at present. It was 
marked by a long and painful infancy, 
and waited to receive the hand of im- 
provement from more civilized times: 
whereas poetry ever remained the same; 
polished indeed, and rendered more lovely 
by the refinement of man. ' 

If we contemplate the origin of painting, 
and trace it through every gradation to its 
present elevation, we shall observe, that 
time was not only slow in bringing it into 
existence, but that ages elapsed before it 
arrived at any degree of perfection. To 
these observations we may add the well- 
known fact, that all historical and religious 
truths were at first handed down to 
terity, solely by the means of songs which 
were transmitted from bard to bard. 

Having seen the pre-eminence of poetry 
in its origin, namely, that it not only 
claims the precedence in the scale of 
existence, but that it arose from feelings 
almost divine—let us examine the nature of 
each of the three sisters. 
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We ma define the nature of 
try to ae the union of intellect and 

Peling and as such, the medium through 
which man displays not only the concep- 
tions of a lofty mind, but. the _finest- 
wrought sensibility of which he is suscep- 
tible. It has been in all ages a grand 
stimulus to devotional feeling, and a hal- 
lowed casket for the reception of the most 
important knowledge :—thinking thus, we 
may adopt the words of Denham, and 
day :— 

he Eternal Cause in their immortal lines 

Was taught, and poets were the first divines.” 

That the muse is more refined in her 
nature than her sisters, we must allow, 
when we consider the different manner in 
which they act u man. Poetry, that 
is, the effusions of the present time, does 
not always so powerfully excite the = 
sions as either music or painting. 
passions are those sensations which have 
no necessary connexion with the mind. 
They are indeed feelings, many of which 
belong more strictly to the animal than to 
the intellectual world. For we shall find 
that fear, anger, sorrow, joy, &c. are 
called forth in almost as great a degree in 
the brute creation as in man. It is onl 
as the intellectual energies, or the comahe 


of the passions, preponderate, that he is ‘ 


shewn to be a reasonable creature. If 
then the passions are not only of a differ- 
ent nature, but even often opposed to the 
powers of the mind, we shall see that 
poetry, which must pass through the 
medium of the mind to the heart, cannot 
excite the passions to the degree that 
either music or painting can, because it 
is more intellectual. Music is, indeed, 
rather formed for the delight of those who 
love sensual gratifications, than for those 
who possess strong reasoning powers, or a 
vigorous mind. Not that it is necessarily 
an instrument of pleasure to the basest of 
feelings, but that it is capable, and, in fact, 
is too often made so; for music can 
inspire the bosom at once with feelings 
noble and exalted, and’ render the heart 
effeminate with every vice of luxury. 
Painting, by its richness of colour, 
accuracy of description, and all the ma- 
gical illusions of light and shade, can give 
a more correct representation of any object, 
than either of her sisters. By bringing 
so forcibly to the mind, the realities which 
we both know and feel, she elicits an 
indefinable delight. Who, indeed, can 
gaze unmoved upon the productions of a 
Guido, a Raphael, a West, or a Reynolds? 
Yet, like music, the enjoyment of it is 
derived rather through the medium of the 
132.—voL. XI. 





senses than of the mind. Education may 
indeed impart a keener susceptibility of 
her charms, yet the most illiterate, having 
the feelings of nature implanted within 
them, will find themselves roused by the 
reality of her enchantment. Her effect 
upon the passions is gigantic, for she can 
give a correct representation of those ob- 
jects which inflame the’ feelings of human 
nature. 

There are likewise many more who are 
capable of perceiving the beauty of paint- 
ing and music, than there are, who can 
feel the charms of poetry. This proves 
what was before asserted, that while it 

uires no exertion of intellect to be de- 
lighted ‘with music or painting, education 
and vigorous mental powers are in some 
measure for the enjoyment of 
the muse. Still more does the superiority 
of poetry appear, when we reflect that 
the last mentioned is the combination of 
the two former—it unites the harmony of 
the one with the imagination of the other. 
Could aught but a poet’s mind have con- 
ceived such subjects as have been :so 
beautifully executed by a West, or a 
Martin! Could aught but the fine- 
wrought genius of a. poet have elicited the 
fairy sounds of a Handel, a Mozart, or a 
Weber? Surely not; there seeths then in 
these respects an obvious connexion : not 
that either an artist or a musical composer, 
could produce at pleasure the polished 
strains of the muse; yet it frequently 
happens, that the greatest poets have 
minds more susceptible of music and 

inting than the generality of mankind. 

tas the nature of most things is best 
known by their effects, we will briefly 
glance over a few of those that are attached 
to these respective nymphs. 

The cite of mane ap n the mind is 
like that of the transient breeze of Arabian 
perfumes, with which the zephyr ravishes 
the senses. It calls up the most exquisite 
feelings; but when the chord of melody 
ceases, the fascinating charm is dissolved, 
even like a lovely scene of enchantment 
in romance, which vanishes at the touch 
of the magician’s wand, Poetry, on the 
contrary, though its powers may not be 
so great at the moment, has a more lasting 
effect on the mind. It a tan- 
gibility that proves its existence, and leaves 
an impression on the memory, which years 
may retain. 

usic has a charm upon the soul of 

man, equal to that ofatalisman. It can 

elate with joyful strains the sons of mirth, 

and it can soothe with delicious chords 

the child of sorrow. It can enkindle 
3Z 
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within the bosom a resistless energy, and 
prompt to bold and warlike deeds; it can 
melt the rougher feelings, and soften nature 
with the song of love. In either of these, 
it possesses a mighty influence; but this 
influence extends me Guten Though it 
may inspire joy or melancholy, heroism or 
love, beyond that it possesses no control. 
Even here the elation is such an evanes- 
cence of feeling, that it is extinguished 
almost as soon as excited. Whereas 
poetry, while it will at the same time as 
powerfully infuse all these, leaves a lasting 
im jon on the mind. 
hat induced Edward to put the Cam- 
brian bards to death? Was it not because 
of the effect of their songs on the minds 
of ‘their followers? But shall we say that 
this effect depended more on the strains 
that accompanied them, than upon the 
songs themselves? We might as sensibly 
argue that a play owes more of its interest 
to the scenery, dress, &c., than to the 
poetry or action of the drama. Certainly 
the rich chords and masterly touches of 
the instruments ensured the songs of the 
bards a welcome reception; yet could 
music have recited a recollection of their 
country’s wrongs, the tears of their kin- 
dred, a consciousness of the oppressor’s 
tyranny, and of their own infamy? Could 
music have roused and kept in a continual 
flame the cherished fire of patriotism in 
their hearts? Surely not; this was the 
task of poetry. 
Painting embodies, perhaps, more of 
reality than her sister arts; for by beauty 
of colouring, correctness of form, and 
accuracy of expression, an object may be 
more forcibly represented, than when it 
entirely depends upon words for descrip- 
tion. Yet here its powers are limited ; it 
cannot so well portray the feelings and 
passions as poetry. The inmost thoughts 
of the mind, the strugglings of the heart, 
would be accurately portrayed by the 
Muse, in addition to the countenance 
being depicted as excited by such feelings. 
When to this we add the power of the 
imagination, in forcibly filling up these 
sketches, we can be no strangers to the 
superiority of poetry above painting. 
Imagination has such a gigantic effect on 
the mind, that when its vivid figures are 
called up, the cold reality sinks into 
nothing; and the bold graphic sketches, 
with the indistinct shadowing of objects, 
described by the muse, leave an im- 
pression more indelible than those of the 
canvass. 
Another remark with ct to music, 
ought not to be omitted. It has been 
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observed that it will inspire devotion more 
deeply than poetry. Yet this is rather an 
animal excitation than the effusions of the 
heart; for though it may enkindle rap- 
turous sensations, and soothe the mind into 
a serious reverie, it can never instil, or call 
forth, those sentiments of the soul toward 
its Creator, which constitute devotion. 
But poetry can do this, and more than 
this. It can fill the mind with the attri- 
butes of the great Father of all; it can 
overpower us with thrilling truths, and 
melt the most stubborn to conviction. 
Who has not felt the force of such pas- 
sages as these, beyond all that the most 
solemn music can effect? Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling-place in all gene- 
rations. Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting thou art God.” 
“QO Lord, thou hast searched me and 
known me. Thou knowest my down- 
sitting and mine uprising, thou under- 
standest my thoughts afar off.” “ Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. For he 
knoweth our frame; he remembereth that 
we are dust.” &c.&c. Yet these are only 
the most exalted strains of an inspired 

t. 

Before we conclude, it may not be im- 
pertinent to the subject, to make a remark 
relative to poetry. 

In these days nothing is more common 
than to ridicule those who have been so 
unfortunate as to attempt the Parnassian 
heights. Every one is allowed, indeed it 
is esteemed as an indispensable accom- 
plishment, to make some attainments in 
music or painting, but to cultivate an 
inclination to poetry is accounted the 
extreme of folly. We should certainly 
restrain the cacoethes scribendi as far as it 
interferes with more important duties, but 
when it is merely cultivated as an amuse- 
ment, it certainly merits something better 
than contempt. As Mackenzie in his 
‘Man of Feeling,’ observes, “There is a 
certain poetic ground, on which a man 
cannot tread without feelings that enlarge 
the heart : the causes of human depravity 
vanish before the romantic enthusiasm 
he professes, and many who are not able 
to reach the Parnassian heights, may yet 
approach so near as to be bettered by the 
air of the climate.” Yet this cannot be 
affirmed either of music or painting ; and 
as neither of them, particularly the former, 
has any necessary connexion with the 
mind or the heart, they can only be 
esteemed as inferior pursuits. 
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Having made this brief survey, perhaps 
it will be seen that poetry is not so de- 
serving of the slight she too often receives. 
We have remarked, that she not only 
claims precedence in the scale of ex- 
istence, but that her origin is in some 
measure divine, and that she was at first 
the only medium through which historic 
and moral truth were conveyed to pos- 
terity. We have observed, that in her 
nature she is the most refined, in as much 
as her character is the most intellectual. 
And, lastly, we have noticed, that the 
effect she produces on the mind, though 
not always so powerful at the moment, 
is far the most permanent. Reasoning 
from these arguments, we are led to the 
conclusion, that poetry is far preeminent 
above painting or music. 

Beaconsfield. J.A.B. 
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AWFUL PROFANATION OF THE LORD’S DAY, 
IN LONDON. 

The following Statement was persented by the 

Secretaries of the Christian Instruction Society 

to a Special General Meeting of its Subscribers 


and Friends, held at Albion Chapel, Tuesday 
Evening, November 3, 1829. 


“Tue earliest dawn of God’s holy day is 
met by scenes of dissipation and riot, 
occasioned by abandoned characters, of 
both sexes, returning to their homes after 
a night of debauchery in those haunts of 
vice which are now to be found in every 
part of the metropolis, under the specious 
names of Coffee, Oyster, and Liquor shops, 
And it has occurred, that peaceable inha- 
bitants have been roused from their slum- 
bers by the noise and violence of those who 
thus prowl the streets. 

“ As the sacred day advances, it is me- 
lancholy to know that the bustle of business 
commences in the various markets of this 
city, where, in defiance of the laws of the 
country and of God, an open traffic con- 
tinues with unabated activity till the hour of 
prayer arrives, when, in some instances, a 
veil is — drawn, till, as the phrase is, 
the “ church hours” are over. 

“Thus Covent Garden Market has for 
years exhibited, not only the fearless ex- 
posure of goods for sale on several hundred 
stalls, but also the assemblance of multi- 
tudes of the most abandoned characters, 
who indulge in language so filthy and 
blasphemous, as to make them the terror 
of every sober inhabitant or decent pas. 
senger. 

“ The other markets, in the west of Lon- 
don, exhibit congenial scenes. In the 
Hungerford, Newport, Fleet, and Carnaby 





markets, there are to be seen persons in 
almost every shop, ready to sell their various 
commodities, though in some cases, by the 
appearance of a few shutters, deceitful 
homage is offered to the hallowed day. 
But in Clare Market, near Drury Lane, no 
attempt is made to hide their iniquity ; every 
shop is a open, and every avenue 
is crowded by people, who are invited to 
purchase by the most public display of arti- 
cles of every kind, and by the shameless 
importunity of those who sell them. 

“There is every reason to believe, that 
Billingsgate and the markets in the eastern 
and southern parts of the metropolis are in 
no better state. - 

“Let any serious. person walk through 
Rosemary Lane, Whitechapel, Spitalfields, 
Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, and St. Luke’s, 
on the one side; or by Drury Lane, Soho, 
St. Giles, Tottenham Court Road, Pad- 
dington, and the Edgeware. Road, on the 
other side;.or by Clerkenwell, Sa:fron 
Hill, and Leather Lane, in the centre of 
this city ; and he will behold seenes which 
must deeply afflict his mind. 

“The following description of one of 
these neighbourhoods is supplied by a gen- 
tleman connected with the Society : 

“Tn walking from Pentonville to the 
Minories, I had observed numerous persons 
lounging about the public-houses and wine- 
vaults, and many others offering various 
articles for sale at the corners of the streets. 
This I was in some measure prepared for; 
having witnessed such things on my former 
visits to London. When going down the 
Minories, however, toward the lower end, 
I was astonished to perceive many of the 
clothes-shops partially open, the door-ways 
within and without hung round with various 
articles of wearing apparel, having the prices 
marked on tickets in glaring characters, and 
the pavement occupied with salesmen invit- 
ing the attention ofthe populace to the quality 
and cheapness of their merchandise. I went 
on from hence, through Rosemary Lane, to 
St. George’s Road, and here (in the Lane) 
the guilty scene obtruded itself upon my 
notice, without any attempt to cover its 
deformity, or conceal its shame. The shops 
of grocers, butchers, bakers, coal and corn 
dealers, salesmen, and others, were wide 
open ; while stalls and benches were ar- 
ranged throughout the street, and covered 
with articles for food and clothing of all 
descriptions ; and, what I took to be, when 
looking on them in the distance, a mob 
collected to witness a quarrel or a fight, 
I found was a dense mass of persons en- 

in all the interest, and bustle, and 
confusion of worldly traffic. _ 
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“T had heard of Sunday markets in the 
West Indies, and of the benevolent attempts 
of Government to abolish them; but who 
ever heard of a Sunday market in London! 
I blushed for my country—I sickened at 
the scene, and would fain have turned away 
my eyes, and supposed myself deceived ; 
but I could not,—the facts were too ap- 
palling and ane ere were garments 
of all sorts, for young and old, male and 
female, hung up in the open street row 
upon row; there were carcases, and sides, 
and joints, and cuttings, exposed to the view, 
and thrust upon the notice of every passer- 
by in the most tempting manner; while 
scores were crossing and re-crossing the 
street, laying hold of any who seemed dis- 
posed to look and listen, and inviting all 
examine and cheapen, to fit on and 

VE 
- “In one part of the street, a number of 
poor creatures were arranged before and 
around as many boards covered with boots, 

‘and shoes, and sli , busily employed 
in blacking and Solishiog their coveted 
wares; to avoid whose elbows and filth 
sprinklings, I turned into the cart-road, 
and then T narrowly escaped being required 
to interfere by a busy butcher, who, finding 
the quality of his meat arraigned by some 
of his customers, turned to the crowd, and 
darting his eye toward a tall Irish labourer 
on my right, appealed to him, with horrid 
oaths, whether the meat was not equal to 
any in London, and was answered by 
blasphemies equally revolting and offen- 
sive. 

“T had scarcely passed by the swearin 
butcher, when nae A a were assailed by the 
cries of those who, in announcing the quali- 
ties and prices of their fruit and vegetables, 
evinced their anxiety to secure customers, 
and empty their baskets. To their noisy 
din were added the quarrellings of drunken 
men and women of the lowest description, 
—the choppings, and bargainings, and reck- 
onings, and cursings of buyers and sellers, 
while the loud vociferations and disgusting 
gestures of the ragged crowds surrounding 
the gin-shops, occasioned the most horrible 
discordances, and completed the frightful 
picture. And this is London !—London in 
the nineteenth century !—London on the 
Sabbath-day !—London, between the hours 
of ten and eleven on the morning of that 
hallowed day,—while the hells of the seve- 
ral steeples were calling to worship, and an- 
nouncing the hour of prayer ! !” 

. “ Another gentleman, who is an active 
and liberal friend of this Society, has sup- 
plied the. Secretaries with the results of his 
personal inspection of various streets, and 
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other public avenues in the north-western 
out-parishes of this metropolis, and it is 
affecting to know, that in twenty streets, &c. 
he numbered no less than four hundred and 
seventy-three shops of different trades, open 
for business on the Lord’s-day, beside mul- 
titudes of fruit and other stalls, crowds of 
squalid and profligate persons around the 
liquor shops, and many places exhibiting 
rather the bustle of a fair than the quietude 
of the Sabbath. 

“Whilst the streets and markets present 
these scenes, the fields and banks of various 
canals in the environs of the city, exhibit 
the same wanton neglect of God’s holy day, 
though in other forms, The fields of Mile 
End, Stepney, Bethnal Green, Hoxton, Is- 
lington, Somers Towns, Chelsea, and South- 
wark, are resorts of young and abandoned 
persons, who are engaged in the fights of 
dogs and pugilists, the shooting of pigeons, 
the hunting of ducks, and in various knavish 
games. While multitades of others are 
employed in the Surry, the Regent’s, and 
the Grand Junction Canals, and the New 
and Lee Rivers, in fishing and bathing. 

“Tt has been given in evidence by seve- 
ral Magistrates, before the last Police Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, ‘that in 
the parks and out-skirts of the town, nu- 
merous gangs and parties of young persons 
assemble on —_ Sabbath-day, for the ex- 

TESS indulging in the vice of 
P Fe. ging 


“Tf we turn from these scenes to the 
banks of our noble river, we shall find that 
they also are crowded -by those who are 

ing “ their own pleasure on God's holy 
day.” The of steam-boats to Mar- 
gate, the Nore, Gravesend, and Richmond, 
on every Sunday during the summer months, 
affords an opportunity of Sabbath-breaking, 
which multitades always embrace, but 
which the unusual cheapness of their fares, 
during the last season, tly increased. 
Thus the walls of our city were covered 
with placards, announcing “ Sunday excur- 
sions to sea;” and it has been boastfully 
declared by a notorious Sunday newspaper, 
that six thousand persons were thus e 
on the several Sabbaths in the month of 
August. The town of Gravesend alone has 
witnessed more than two thousand Sabbath- 
breakers land on her new pier, and spread 
through her streets and fields the folly and 
crime of a London population. Nor do the 
upper parts of the river present a more 
satisfactory scene ; for beside the steamers 
which run to Richmond, many hundred 
wherries are known to through Putney 
Bridge, filled by thoughtless multitudes, 


| who, regardless alike of the sin and.the dan- 
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ger, madly pursue their imaginary plea- 
sures. ‘ 

“ The have always presented at- 
tractions to Sabbath-breakers of every rank, 
from noble senators, who display their bril- 
liant equipages in open defiance of the laws 
they are d by every obligation to up- 
hold, down to the humblest pedestrians, 
who can reach those agreeable places of 
resort. 

“The recent alterations in St. James’s 
Park, have given the public access to a 
beautiful range of pleasure grounds, which 

many attractions ; and it is, there- 
ore, greatly to be deplored, that his Ma~- 
jesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
have not thought fit to close these gardens 
on the Sabbath-day, even during the hours 
of divine service, though application has 
been made to them on that subject, from a 
quarter they were bound to respect. Thus, 
even at this unfavourable season of the year, 
it is computed, that from eight to ten thou- 
sand persons may be found strolling there 
in the afternoon of the Lord’s day. 

“The liquor shops that are to be found 
in all the populous thoroughfares of this 
city, become the resorts of myriads, who, 
without restraint or concealment, obtain 
those noxious drams which excite them to 
riot and outrage, or cause them to sink in 
a state of disgusting insensibility in the 
public streets, even before the bells have an- 
nounced the hour of morning prayer. 

“The necessary consequence of this is, 
that before night arrives, the watch-houses 
are crowded with the miserable victims of 
Sabbath-breaking an 1 drunkenness, who aie 
kept in durance till the following day, when 
large and squalid herds are dragged before 
the magistrates, whose time is principally 
occupied on the Monday mornings in cor- 
rectig the crimes which neglected and de- 
secrated Sabbaths have produced. 

“There are published, at the present 
time, twelve Sunday Newspapers, which 
circulate at least forty thousand copies, 
through the agency of about ¢hree hun- 
dred shops, placarded with all the affairs 
and follies of the week. It is unne 
to describe the licentious details and infidel 
opinions which are to be found in most of 
these journals. It is probable they have, 
on each returning Sabbath, two hundred 
thousand readers! readers of the records 
of sensuality and crime, gathered into those 
columns with a baneful industry. These 
must be, as a magistrate stated before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
amongst the most productive means by 
which crime is so fearfully increased. 

«. “Nor can we omit to notice the scenes 





which the evening of God’s holy day pre- 
sents, when the public-houses and tea-gar- 
dens are thronged with noisy Sabbath- 
breakers ; when the cattle, which have been 
purchased at the various lairs in the suburbs 
in the morning of that day, are crowding 
through the streets towards the public 
market, and when Smithfield itself exhibits 
a scene of uproar and confusion equal to its 
annual fair ; when oaths, shouts, execrations, 
and cries are heard on every side. 

“The Lord’s-day is employed for festive 
purposes by thousands, and these entertain- 
ments, from the family | age to the cabinet 
dinner, cause thousands more to violate 
God’s sacred commandment. 

* Amongst the lower classes, the milliner, 
the tailor, the shoe-maker, the hair-dresser, 
the butcher, and the baker, in untold myr- 
iads, are in requisition, to minister to the 
persons and appetites of the multitude, 
while the costly festivities which are given 
by the higher orders, from the private gen- 
tleman to the prime minister, require the 
Sabbath labours of the fishmonger, the 
poulterer, the fruiterer, and confectioner, 
and command also all the efforts of their 
domestics, who thus find the Sabbath not a 
day of rest, but of unceasing toil. , 

“ Where this ill-timed hospitality does 
not exist, it is certain that there are thou- 
sands who, while they close their shops, and 
suspend their ordinary B) wy ra eel no 
regard for the sanctity of the day, and en. 
tirely neglect its public duties, yielding only 
to the listlessness of their spirits, and ex- 
claiming, “O what a weariness is it! When 
will the Sabbath be gone, that we may sell 
corn, and set forth wheat ?” 

“ Shall I not visit them for these things ? 
saith the Lord. Shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this?” The 
d of such merited judgments, has urged 
the Committee of the Christian Instruction 
Society to deliberate on the best means to 
correct the evil, and to avert the danger. 
As the violation of the Sabbath has been 
regarded, from the earliest periods of our 
history, as an offence punishable by the 
laws, and as it is an evil which has been 
severely reprobated in the proclamations of 
successive kings, it was natural that some 
should wish to appeal to the existing statutés. 
The majority, however, of the Committee, 
felt that such a reference was questionable 
in principle, and would prove most ineffec- 
tive in practice, as the penalties are very 
slight ; and there exists a notorious disin- 
clination on the part of magistrates and their 
officers to enforce them; a disinclination 
which is increased by a reference to the 
manners and usages of the great, who re- 
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main unaffected by the existing laws, while, 
from mere wantonness, or positive irreligion 


and infidelity, they most flagrantly violate | 


them. 

“ Moral means, therefore, were only left 
to the Committee, and in the use of these 
they find themselves completely united. It 
first occurred to them, that they might secure 
the co-operation of their esteemed brethren 
of the Established Church, and a proposal 
was accordingly made by the Committee of 
the District Visiting Society. But though 
the proposition has not been without its use, 
yetit was not accepted by the Church Society: 
some peculiar views of its constitution led 
the Committee very respectfully to decline 
the overture. This disappointment did not, 
however, discourage the applicants, for 
knowing that the “ Lord can help by many 
or by few,” they resolved to follow the con- 
victions of their own consciences, and to 
employ the best influence they could com- 
mand, to awaken public attention to the 
growing evil. 

“To promote this object, they solicited 
and obtained of the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don an interview for a deputation of their 
body, consisting of the Rev. Messrs. Clayton, 
Fletcher, Price, and Blackburn. Those 
gentlemen were received by his Lordship 
with much courtesy, and were gratified to 
learn that his Lordship’s mind was alive to 
the great wickedness and imminent danger 
of the present state of things; and though 
they could not require or expect his Lord- 
ship to pledge himself to any particular 
measures, yet they are satisfied that his 
powerful influence will be shortly exerted, 
and that too in the best way, to counteract 
this gross abomination. 

“ A communication was also addressed 

to the Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society, for a supply of tracts upon the due 
observance of the Lord’s-day, and the very 
liberal grant of twenty-thousand tracts, and 
two hundred thousand handbills, was cheer- 
tully afforded. A large portion of these 
have been distributed by several agents, who 
have, on each Lord’s-day, been stationed on 
the quays from. which the steam-boats sail, 
and m other convenient parts of the metro- 
polis, for that purpose. 
. “© Let every Christian. be willing in his 
sphere to reprave this abomination, and, 
with the patriotic and devout Nehemiah, to 
say, even to the Nobles of the land, “‘ What 
evil thing is this ye do, and profane the 
Sabbath-day? Did not our fathers thus, 
and did not our God bring evil upon us, 
and upon this city? yet ye bring more 
wrath upon Israel by profaning the Sab- 
bath.” 





ON MR. BAKEWELL’S TREATMENT OF 
INSANITY, 


Mr. Epiror, 

Sir.—Being highly nervous, I have been 
peculiarly interested by Mr. Bakewell’s 
communications, and I trust benefited by 
his rules to those who “live on the line.” 
I am, however, astonished and disappointed 
beyond measure, at the silent indifference 
with which this writer has been treated, on 
what he advances respecting mental disease 
—a subject in which every man is deeply 
concerned. 

On other topics, such as Catholic eman- 
cipation and mephitic gas, he calls forth 
immediate discussion—but on the treatment 
and cure of mental disease, he may quietly 
write his fingers to weariness, before he gets 
any person to notice him, much less to 
forward his godlike projects for the welfare 
of thousands of unhappy beings, who ob- 
tain from mankind in general as little 
consideration as his essays. 

My desire is, that Mr. Bakewell may be 
tried—for he appears to be either one of 
the greatest quacks, or one of the most 
enlightened philanthropists, of the age. . 

I feel personally as well as generally 
interested in this momentous question— 
for although I never to my knowledge lost the 
balance of my reason and judgment, yet 
such at times has been the excitation of my 
nerves, arising from my constitution, ha- 
rassing circumstances, and enterprising pro- 
jects, that it is highly probable, were I a 
rich man, surrounded with selfish, hard- 
hearted heirs, instead of enjoying the bless- 
ings of life and liberty, I should ere this 
have been consigned to the doleful, wretched 
and hopeless dungeon of a lunatic asylum, 
—there, like thousands of other hapless 
victims, to drag out a miserable existence. 

I therefore call upon every enlightened 
philanthropic and wealthy man in the king- 
dom, to put Mr. Bakewell’s statements and 
system to the test; and if the former are 
found to be as true, and the latter as effica- 
cious, as he asserts—I have no doubt he 
will obtain the enviable distinction of being 
placed by the side of Howard, in the esti- 
mation of posterity. ALFrep WILSON. 


a os 


REMARKS ON COUNTY ASYLUMS, CON- 
TINUED FROM COL. 909. 


I am aware that some of the readers of the 
Imperial Magazine, may be apt to impute 
to me selfish motives, in what I have found 
to say upon the system of our County 
Asylums.—I will not trouble them with 
the reading of any attempts on my part to 
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disprove this. I will, however, venture to 
assert, that any man situated as I am, and 
with my convictions, who did not endea- 
vour to introduce a better system of treatment 
for insane — would be highly culpa- 
ble. And indeed, under the impression 
that any grievous evil exists, the causes of 
which might be removed, he who should 
refuse his best efforts for the removal of them 
would have no pretensions to the character 
of a good member of society; and if any 
people on earth stand more in need than 
others of powerful advocacy, it is the poor 
of the land who are visited by a mental 
disease. I cannot therefore but regret that 
an evil of such magnitude is so little attend- 
ed to, by those having authority and influ- 
ence, and abilities to understand it. Unfor- 
tunately, numbers are prevented by nervous 
timidity, from investigating a subject so 
very repulsive to the feelings. Many shrink 
from the idea of being thought to know 
any thing of it; many art totally uninformed 
upon it; many entertain strange supersti- 
tious prejudices up iont; and many think as 
little of it as they do of their own deaths 
when in good health; it is then no wonder 
that it should be left to hands feeble as 
mine are. 

It is a bad cause that admits of no 
defence; and without any defence, a bad 
cause may be made to ap worse 
than it really is. I wish to be informed of 
what palliating circumstances can be 
urged in favour of the Wakefield Asylum, I 
therefore took care to send the July maga- 
zine to one of the managers, who politely 
acknowledged the receipt of it, and early in 
August I sent to the same gentleman a copy 
of my last letter; of course I expected to 
see some remarks in the magazine now 
before me. There being none I am re- 
minded of what took place some fifteen 
years ago at the County Asylum at Not- 
tingham. Having written some stsictures 
on that institution for the Monthly Maga- 
zine, a suitable answer became a serious 
matter of discussion in the Committee- 
room. It was at last concluded to give 
none, and treat the writer with silent con- 
tempt. Perhaps a like conclusion has 
been come to by the managers of the 
Wakefield Assylum. 

It is however, probable that the merits 
of County Asylums, will become matter 
of legislative discussion ; and if the treatment 
of a malady not necessarily involving any 
dangerous bodily disease, is the cause of 
premature death in the proportion of one to 
three-and-a-half cases, some very important 
change may soon be determined upon as a 
legislative measure, and the more so from 
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this system of treatment being a complete 
monopoly, so far as relates to pauper luna- 
tics. If the deaths cleared off the worst 
cases, and the remainder recovered, they 
might be considered as a blessing, but un- 
fortunately the worst cases most likely live 
as incurables ; and the same causes, it must 
seem, which produce a large proportion of 
deaths, produce also a large proportion of 
incurables: with more than a fourth of the 
cases terminating in death, the remainder, it 
might be expected, would all recover. 

We hear much of the “ march of intel- 
lect,” and the rapid increase of useful 
knowledge in this our age, but in what 
relates to the treatment of the insane, it 
appears that the “ march of intellect” has 
been retrograde. Nearly three thousand 
years ago, when a great king was seized 
with maniacal despondency, the moral 
means used for his recovery were’ judi- 
cious and appropriate, and had a good 
effect. This treatment is a complete con- 
trast to the treatment of pauper lunatics 
in modern days. Human nature, and the 
nature of insanity, are the same in all ages 
and in all ranks, and therefore the princi- 
ples of cure should be the same for all ; 
but under the County Asylum law, if a 
poor man be afflicted with mental derange- 
ment, he is taken to a large prison, where 
scarcely any sound can reach his ears, but 
the heart-appalling cries of others in a like 
state with himself, and most likely excluded 
entirely from the sight of any pleasing 
object. 

There is good reason for believing that 
the first Bethlehem established in Moor- 
fields in the days of one of the Edwards, 
evinced a more correct knowledge of the 
disease, and of the best means of cure, 
than did the last Bethlehem erected in St. 
George’s Fields; and this establishment cer- 
tainly gave proof of a better judgment on 
the subject, than the one now under hand 
at Hanwell: and in another part of Eng- 
land a County Asylum is now building, the 
future inmates of which may have the advan- 
tage of seeing the birds that fly over them, but 
they will be entirely deprived of the sight of 
any other moving objects. In comparison 
with these two gloomy abodes, the galleries 
of Bethlehem must be highly desirable ; 
for notwithstanding Bethlehem is the most 
noisy Asylum I ever was near, yet the 
people in the galleries have continually before 
their eyes a great variety of moving objects ; 
and of all impressions made upon the sen- 
ses, those which enter by the eye are the 
most efficdtious in the removal of mental 
illusions. 

As I have often said before, it is most 


Seererrae? 
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important in the moral treatment of insan- 
ity, to treat the patients as much as possi- 
ble as rational and feeling beings ; indeed, 
they are all rational at some times or upon 
some subjects, except in the xysms 
which always intermit: and the difficulty of 
proper treatment does not arise from the 
total absence of the reasoning powers, or 
any loss of memory or knowledge, but from 
the intensity of erroneous thoughts and feel- 
ings, which suspend the action of reason 
at some times, or upon some subjects, or, 
not unfrequently, upon only one train of 
the ideas. It is therefore obvious, that to 
divert the hallucinations by strong and 
rational impressions, and calling as much 
as possible the reasoning powers into action, 
is the path of recovery, as far as moral treat- 
ment goes, and if this is practised upon an 
amended constitution, perfect recovery is 
most generally attainable. But it is folly 
to expect recovery from a bad or sinking 
constitution, or if the feelittgs and sensibili- 
ties are outraged by unnecessary coercion, 
or scenes of gloom and horror. County 
Asylums are a system of coercion and 
horror, yet even this would be of less con- 
uence, if the r pauper lunatic were 
admniied pg ol Fit paroxysm of 
the disease, but the law most preposte- 
rously throws obstacles in the way of a re- 
moval while the disease is quite recent.— 
Indeed, all the laws respecting lunatics 
poor or rich, have a strong tendency to 
prevent their recovery, by presenting obsta- 
cles to the early application of the best 
means of recovery. It is true, the good 
sense of a noble lord did interpose a modi- 
fication of the old law; still it is very 
objectionable, and the only improvement 
of the County Asylum law is, the providing 
for a disclosure of their defects, which 
~ open a way for a better system. 
have indulged a hope that I should 
live to see an institution, equal to any 
thing that may be seen in other countries, 
for the purpose of curing insanity gratis, 
upon the best possible principles for the 
cure, leaving the care of pauper incurable 
lunatics, criminal lunatics, idiots, paraly- 
tics, and epileptics, to the County Asy- 
lums and ane ocal authorities. 

May the Almighty send the spirit of 
benevolence into the hearts of those who are 
rich, and particularly interested upon the 
subject of Insanity. ‘“‘Homas BaKEWELL. 

Spring Vale, near Stone, 7th Oct. 1829. 

—_—@——_ 


THE SEASONS. 
Mr. Eprror, 
Sir,—Having already communicated to 
the public the observations which I re- 





corded on the weather of the past season, 
during a perambulation of the Welsh moun- 
tains, the Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, 
and Malvern hills, through the medium of 
your valuable work, in col. 1015, I hope 
the indulgence will be conceded to me, of 
continuing the subject, or one nearly allied 
thereto, from observations made during a 
subsequent tour amidst the Lincolnshire 
wolds, and the Yorkshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland hills. 

I found, notwithstanding the unusually 
turbulent storms with which this island had 
been visited during the months of July, 
August, and September, that the equinoctial 
gales arrived in regular order, with their 
accustomed fury, and exacted from the 
already exhausted mariner, the last mite 
of his tribute to their annual tyranny, with- 
out the least abatement; although nothing 
can be charged upon these more than the 
usual routine of the season to which they 
naturally belong. The month of October, 
and November also, as far as it has already 
proceeded, viz. to the fourteenth day, have 
not been marked by a departure, on the 
part of the elements which surround our 
sphere, from the regular course of nature. 
Fierce, therefore, as was the elemental strife 
which the accustomed months of serenity 
experienced, the order of creation is not be- 
come thereby distorted, much less sub- 
verted; for the season in its due course and 
in the usual way, following in the order of 
nature, indicates the same stability and 
vigour which past and passing ages have 
experienced from the operation of the laws 
of creation. We have, therefore, the ground 
of hope firm beneath us, as to any cata- 
strophe which may await our sphere for 
some time to come. 

“While the earth remaineth, seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, shail 
not cease.” This is the decree of Jehovah, 
made when the world which we inhabit 
eme from the waters of the general 
deluge, in which the old world perished ; 
made, once for all, as a law to every sub- 
sequent age of this sphere. The operations 
of these seasons may therefore occupy, 
with every propriety, the notice of men who 
feel that they are themselves, as well as this 
sphere and all the elements of which it is 
composed, subjects of that Divine Pro- 
vidence which subsists and superintends 
every thing which the transcendent energies 
of the Creator have called into existence. 

Although one seed-time may exceedingly 
embarrass the husbandman from the excess 
or deficiency of rains, and another may 
yield him every facility for scatteging his 
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grain amidst the furrows, and one harvest 
may be ungenial and another genial, yet to 
the industrious, patient, and experienced 
cultivator, the season always affords an 
opportunity in its progress, if not of a 
lucrative, yet of a subsisting character, for 
the husbandman to commit to and receive 
from his well-tilled field the timely fruits of 
the earth. The cold of winter, too, and the 
heat of summer, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in degree between the severity of one 
winter and another, or between the heat of 
the summer, while it passes over us, com- 
pared with the preceding one, are observed 
by all mankind, and the regular succession 
of the one to the other cannot escape the 
most cursory observer; indeed, summer and 
winter, with their attendants, heat and cold, 
have passed over us so regularly from our 
youth up, that we account them collaterals 
of, or with, our existence, in the sphere we 
inhabit. Day also, and night, although, 
during a portion of the year, the one be- 
comes compafatively long, and the other 
short, and vicé versd, are as evident to 
every one of us, as the seasons themselves : 
yea, even when the exalted moon exerts her 
utmost rivalry, and from aloft beams out to 
an hemisphere of the earth, midnight gran- 
deurs, excelled only by the meridian glories 
of that transcendent sphere which crowns 
our system, and gives forth light to all the 
worlds of which it is composed. These 
phenomena, in tote, are involved in the 
position of our earth in respect of the sun, 
the revolutions of the earth round its axis, 
and the peculiar orbit allotted thereto, in its 
annual — around the luminary of 
day. e decree of Jehovah established 
these, and they stand fast; therefore, the 
earth retains its relative position in respect 
of that luminary in its appointed orbit, 
and, “ seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night,” continue in regular succession to the 
present hour, 

Years, yea ages, with the Infinite are as 
yesterday; no point of time, no period in 
it, nor even time itself in all its amplitude, 
is of relative importance in the perpetuation 
of His purposes: whatever with Him is 
willed, is executed, and it stands firm. The 
experience of an individual is limited to 
what may with propriety be called a point 
in space, and a point in time, for what are 
the few thousand miles which a human be- 
ing can perambulate upon the surface of the 
sphere to whtch he is confined, and what 
are the forty years of adult age, wherein he 
ean observe the mutations of time? 

But limited as mortality is, there is a 
spirit in man, implanted by the Beneficen’ 

132,—VOL. XI. , 





Creator, capable of scanning, to an indescrib- 
able extent, the works of God ; and having 
scanned these works, he enjoys capabilities 
of perpetuating his experience. The notes 
of a long life may therefore be read in a few 
days ; and thus may an individual of in- 
dustrious habits, by study imbibe the wisdom 
of ages, and, fraught with this wisdom, 
ransack creation; and having thereby add- 
ed to his store, transmit the whole to after- 
ages, and thus become the mean of im- 
provement to posterity, as his progenitors 
were the means of improving him. Wide 
as are the works of the Infinite, and long 
as is their duration, if the individual, who 
quickly passes away, cannot scan them to 
perfection, the aggregate of mankind may 
approach this perfection more and more 
until the end of time. 

During the present year I have peram- 
bulated many thousands of miles upon the 
earth’s surface, and penetrated the earth’s 
crust, by numérous openings in various 
and distant places, amidst strata of almost 
every description which this sphere con- 
tains ; and during every revolution of the 
last forty years which have passed over me, 
I have habituated myself to ransack por- 
tions of creation ina similar way, but no 
symptoms of dotage have any where pre- 
sented themselves to my view, in the laws 
of creation; they yet retain their pristine 
vigour. 

Every where, and at all times, I have 

received the tone and precision of these 
aws in uniform and energetic action 
throughout the elementary, the mineral, the 
vegetable, the animal, and the planetary 
worlds. 

Indications of endurance abound at this 
moment, as strong in ever§ health-fraught 
feature, as they appeared the first moment 
my eyes were directed to these objects ; and 
every part of the matter of this sphere 
appears to be as completely subject to the 
government of the general laws of matter, 
as it was when the Creator subjected it to 
these laws nearly six thousand years ago, It 
is true, the individual soon disappears : this 
mutation is in perpetual operation. Indi- 
vidual atoms concrete or crystallize, and 
form, substances, and these again are resolv- 
ed into their component atoms ; individual 
seeds vegetate, become plants, bear seeds, 
and the original seed becoming decomposed 
is no more ; animals are generated, arrive 
at maturity, and generate other animals, and 
the progenitors of these return to their original 
dust ; but while the individual passes away, 
the incessant succession perpetuates the 
species ; and thus, even amidst perpetual 

eaths and dissolutions, creation lives, and 
4a 
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lives with a vigour equally pristine through- 
out the ages of times, Whatever portion of 
matter is intended by the Creator to sub- 
serve a temporary purpose, in association 
with other 1 = of matter, the laws 
which govern that association unite these 
in determinate proportions, and give them 
certain forms, and cause them thus united 
to subserve the intended ; but no 
sooner is the intention of the Creator com- 
pletely answered, than these portions of 
associated matter disunite, and, resolved 
into their component parts, they become 
matter for fresh associations of similar or 
dissimilar kinds, according to the new rela- 
tions into which they enter. Thus, a zrain 
of wheat may be resolved into the flesh of 
a bird, a man, or any other animal, by 
digestion or it may again vegetate, and 
nm grains of wheat a hundred-fold. 
hatever portions of matter are intended 
to subserve permanent purposes, aloof from 
these mutations, beneath the laws of affinity 
me brave the rush of ages unconsumed ; 
when visited during the transient inter- 
vals of forty years, invariably present the 
same features to the keenest observers ; 
yea, on comparing these with the note-books 
of men of ancient times, it is plain these fea- 
tures were the same through preceding 
ages ; and it is fair in us to conciude, that 
so long as the laws of creation continue the 
same, these will remain the same through- 
out the ages of time. 

It is not predicted of this sphere that it 
will cease to be from sheer exhaustion of 
its powers or its ; the Infinite has ap- 
pointed to it another mode of dissolution. 

’ In the sacred volume we are told, “ The 
earth which now is, is kept in store, reserv- 
ed unto fire.” It is kept; the laws of crea- 
tion keep or preserve it until the purposes 
of the Creator are completely answered : 
then, at that moment, the laws of creation 
being dissolved, the rush of elements will 
resolve into their component atoms the 
various portions of this sphere, and it will 
instantly cease to be. This preservation of 
the earth we now witness, on surveying all 
its and contemplating its successive 
forms: the tone and vigour of all these 
evince at this moment a strength equal to 
the endurance of ages to come, and tell us, 
whatever mutations individual portions of 
its matter may undergo, that the word of 
God is truth, and that this sphere will live, 
“until the day of judgment, and perdition 
of ungodly men !” 

The passing year, like all its predeces- 
sors, will soon disappear, to return no more 
for ever: millions born within it, and mil- 





lions born before it, will also ‘pass, like the 
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ever-rolling stream, into the gulf of eter- 
nity ; and who can say, I shall not pass 
with these? Is there not an appointed 
time for man upon earth? Are not his 
days like the days of an hireling ?” He who 
knoweth all things, knows the moment ap- 

inted for the dissolution of the individual, 

t the individual knoweth it not; it is 
wisely hidden from his view. In the holy 
keeping of that exalted Providence in whose 
hands are the individuals of every name 
which now exists on this sphere, as well as 
the sphere itself, I hold myself, whether it 
be for life or for death, safe—for in His 
hands alone are peace and safety: may He 
prepare me for all future events, and His 
will be done! and with myself 1 also pray 
for like blessings upon the whole family of 
man.—May Jehovah convert the nations, 
bless with eternal blessings all mankind, 
and save the whole human race ! 

But whatever of the ae of the 
sphere may away with the passing 
a, I feel vtisfied, under the contem- 
plation of an indefinite mass of unfulfilled 

rophecy, that the earth will continue to 

rave the assaults of time, and many, many 
years maintain its rank amidst creation. 


King Square, London. W.Cotpwe.t 
: ee 
MOTIVES FOR CONVERSION. 


“We found an acquaintance Mr. J. the 
English merchant, from Smyrna, in great 
trouble. His servant, a Greek, and quite a 
youth, was a good-looking fellow, and had 
grown a t favourite with some of the 
single, and some of the married women of 
the place; and to support his expenses, he 
lundered his master during his‘absence in 
ascus, and dashed away to his heart’s 
content. Not long after, he was arrested 
and lodged in prison. One or two Mos- 
lems persuaded him to change his religion: 
he forthwith assumed the turban, and with 
it his liberty; and in his new dress was 
seen walking about the streets, free from all 
inquisition for his knavery, and his pros- 
pects brighter than ever.—Carne’s Letters 
Jrom the East. Vol. i. p. 112. 





EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF MOUNT LEBANON. 


“This was a premature and unsuccesful 
attempt: but too much caution cannot be 
used in the efforts, now so general and 
admired, to reclaim the people of the East 
from their errors and superstitions, The 
cunning and knavery of the Syrians will 
often prove an overmatch for the simplicity 
of the missionary. Father I., in Jerusalem, 
is one proof of this; and there were two 
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brothers of Mount Lebanon, clever and 
designing fellows both of them, who agreed 
to be baptized, and became useful agents, 
on the promise of some hundred pounds, to 
be paid them by a wealthy and zealous 
supporter of the cause. The noted Euse- 
bius, bishop of Mount Lebanon, came to 
England about six years ago, to set forth the 
dark and distressed state of the Syrian 
Christians: he was roned through 
many of the colleges at Oxford, by one of 
the masters; and was made much of by 
some ministers, though mistrusted by others. 
His short stature, his red hair and beard, 
were any thing but preposessing; but he 
interested the feelings and hopes of num- 
bers, by his affecting details of the desola- 
tion of his country, and finally set off with 
a capital printing-press for printing copies 
ef the Testament, and about eight hundred 
pounds in money. When we were at Sidon 
we found that this eastern dignitary was 
living in a style of excessive comfort, and 
to his heart’s content, at a few hours’ dis- 
tance. With this money, which was a for- 
tune in the East, he has purchased a good 
house and garden; not one farthing had 
ever gone to renovate the condition of the 
Christians of the East, and the printing- 
press, or some fragments of it, were known 
to have found their way to Alexandria.” — 
bid. p. 115. 





RED SEA. 


Iw tnree days, travelling slowly, we reached 
the shores of the Red Sea: it is here a fine 
sheet of water, about ten miles broad. This 
is the place where the Israelites are sup- 
posed to have crossed. Directly opposite 
en the other side, the mountains, which 
above and below form a continued range, 
are divided; and, sloping gently down, 
leave a space or valley of about six miles 
broad, through which the Israelites passed 
en their way from Pihahiroth. Near the 
spot where we were, are the hot springs ; 
they are several in number, and are warm 
enough to boil an egg in a few minutes.— 
Ibid. p. 253. 





BATHING AT CAIRO. 


THERE are vari warm baths at Cairo, 
and the Orien' both. men and women, 
are passionately fond of the use of them. 
This bath is at first a fearful ordeal for a 
European to go-through. Having stripped, 
you first enter the vapour bath, where you 
remain till the perspiration streams out at 
the You then enter the warm bath, 
and afterwards are laid at length on a long 


The Vicar of Woodhorn. 





seat, a few feet high, and scrubbed without 
mercy all over, by a Turkish operator, who 
next cracks every joint in your limbs, the 
sound of — “As be heard through the 
apartment. You on a light dress, 
and proceed to the ea pina och you 
recline on and cushions, and have 
pipes, coffee, and sherbet brought you. A 
soft and luxurious feeling then spreads it- 
self over your body. Every limb and joint 
is light and free as air, and after all this pom- 
melling and perspiring, you feel more enjoy- 
ment you ever felt before.— Carne’s 
Letters from the East. vol. i. p. 196. 





ARAB SUPERSTITION.— BOOK OF MIGHT. 


Tue other sheiks now parted from Hassan, 
and went to their homes. In the evening 
we sat round the fire at the door of our tent, 
drank coffee, and smoked a. pipe to pass the 
time; and the Arabs sometimes joined us. 
The hatred these people bear to the monks 
is excessive ; they made use of every oath 
in their language when abusing them, and 
a chief took a piece of brown bread from 
his vest, and held it up.—“ Is this good,” said 
he, “ for us to eat, while in the convent they 
have it so white?” The sons of devils and 
of perdition, they declared, should not be 
feasting within their walls in that manner. 
Another cause of their hatred was the Book 
of Might, which they protested and believed 
the priests kept in the convent, and buried 
it the greater part of the year in the earth. 
They said this book had power, whenever 
it was opened and ex to the air, to 
bring rain upon the earth, so that their hearts 
were made glad, and their deserts refreshed. 
But the priests, out of the malice they bore 
to the Arabs, kept it in general buried deep ; 
in consequence they were seldom blessed 
with any rain—Carne’s Letters from the 
East. vol. i. p. 242. 


a oe 
THE VICAR OF WOODHORN. 


“They are not there! by the dear hearth 
That once beheld their barmless mirth. 
Where is the glow it used to wear? 

’Tis felt no more—they are not there! 

Tue village of Woodhorn stands near the 
sea-shore, on the coast of ye pager 
The vicarage of this parish, half a century 
ago, was the residence of the Rev. Mr. 
Latiy and his family. My mother was 
then a young girl, the daughter of respect- 
able parents ; but the youngest of a nume- 
rous family, and not above holding the 
situation of child’s-maid in a clergyman’s 
house. 

On being married, she Jived to preside 
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long as a help-mate to her pious husband, | circumstances by misfortune, than changed 
at the head of their own numerous house- | in person by the lapse of time. Her letters 


hold,—was placed over many servants,— 
and after having set an example to hand- 
maids, she became also a model for mis- 
tresses. Having tended some of the vicar’s 
children in their infancy, and been the com- 
panion of their elder sisters; and being 
kindly regarded by them and their parents 
in return, she felt ever after much interested 
in their history, and retained a fond recol- 
lection of the spot which had been the 
scene of many an innocent gambol in the 
season of juvenile hilarity. I also have 
felt an interest in their history, for that 
mother’s sake ; and have visited Woodhorn 
upon no other errand than to see the par- 
sonage-house, where she was once an in- 
mate, and peep into the window of the 
church where Mr. L. used to preach,.and 
try to identify the pew in which his family 
sat, well knowing that my mother had been 
there. I have ranged amongst the tomb- 
stones,—read the epitaphs she used so often 
to read,—and noticed some of a Jater date 
than 1777, which are now looking old and 
green, though they had not been erected at 
the period to which I refer. 
reader will excuse this apostrophe 
to the memory of an excellent parent; and 
in resuming the thread of our story, in 
reference to the clergyman of Woodhorn, 
and his rural congregation of fifty years 
ago, our charitable feelings might lead us 
to adopt ‘the glowing language of a female 
writer (Mary Anne Browne, author of 
“ Mont Blanc,” &c.) of much pathos and 
fluency, who has already furnished us with 
a motto :— 
“ Where are they then ?—Oh! past away, 

Like blossoms, withered in a day! 

Or, as the waves go swiftly by, 

Or, as the lightnings leave the sky, 

-But still there is a land of rest ; 

Still hath it room for many a guest, 


Still is it free from strife and care ;— 
And *tis our hope that they are there !” 


How short and uncertain is the tenure 
upon which human life is held! What a 
train of important changes takes place within 
the period we have named! How small 
the remnant who now survive of the cheer- 
ful population of Woodhorn half a century 
ago! The young of that day, who may yet 
be living, how altered! whilst of the old it 
may be asserted, that, without exception, 
they have gone down to the grave, or have 
been engulfed in the’ocean. Some of the 
vicar’s family are amongst the survivors, 
though long since removed from the scene 
of their youthful enjoyments. I have been 


tified by a correspondence with one of | a highly influential 


is daughters, though scarcely less altered in 
- 


are now before me, in some of which she 
feelingly alludes to the period of juvenile 
and innocent pleasure, spent under the roof 
of indulgent parents, and amid the endear- 
ments of an affectionate family. 

“There,” she says, “how often, on a fine 
evening, have I enjoyed from the vicarage 
windows, the soothing prospect of a tranquil 
sea, with a fleet of merchant-ships sleeping 
on its breast ;—or the orb of night rising 
from her oozy bed, and shedding her mild 
lustre on the glowing main; and at other 
times, sauntering on the beach, have marked 
the flowing or receding tide, and have been 
pleased with the rippling of the murmuring 
waters.” And when at other seasons, as 
would frequently be the case, the watery 
element, roused by storms, put on a frown- 
ing aspect; and the yawning deep en- 
gulfed the hapless mariner, or the resistless 
billows dashed his little bark upon the 
rugged shore;— when the neighbouring 
beach presented to the agonized view of 
humanity the appalling prospect of wrecked 
vessels and dead carcases ;—these disasters 
afforded an occasion for the exercise of hos- 
pitality towards survivors, and sympathy for 
suffering fellow-creatures: thus whilst the 
father was endeared to his family by acts of 
beneficence, home was rendered more than 
usually comfortable, by contrasting with an 
exposure to the boisterous elements, the 
snug enjoyments of the parsonage-house. 

The vicar was descended from an ancient 
and honourable family: his ancestors were 
amongst that band of warriors who assisted 
in placing William of Normandy on the 
throne of England; and in the church of 
» in Surry, where most of them have 
been interred, a number of their monu- 
ments may still be seen. His father, about 
the year 1752, was ambassador from this 
country to Algiers ; a bishop stood sponsor 
at his own baptism; and the living he 
afterwards enjoyed was in consequence ofa 
promise made at his christening ! 

Though vicar of Woodhorn, and minister 
of St. Michael’s Felton, Mr. L.’s situation, 
considering the rank of his family, might 
be deemed humble enough; and his not 
enjoying more of the affluence in which he 
had been brought up, was owing to his 
having forfeited his father’s good-will by 
marrying without his: consent, and in con- 
sequence losing his fellowship at college, 
| and ruining his prospects of dignity in 
} the church. 

A minister in the established church is 
character. What 
comes from the accredited clergy of the 
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country, is accompanied with a sanction 
which the best disposed ministers out of 
the pale of episcopacy cannot command. 
They may always be respected; and if 
inclined to do good, almost uniformly 
useful. 

But unfortunately Mr. L. was one of 
those, who, whilst they give moderate 
attention to their official duties, and secure 
the good-will of their parishioners, in- 
dulge in worldly amusements ‘to an extent 
which is inconsistent with their sacred 
functions. Often have the horse and 
hounds waited at the vicarage gate, whilst 
the master went through his morming de- 
votions; and in greyhound coursing, the 
elder daughters were sometimes permitted 
to accompany their father, and participate 
in the sports of the field. Hunting was 
not the only amusement in which the 
vicar delighted; he was also unhappily 
fond of horse-racing.—Newbiggin-near- 
the-sea is within a mile of Woodhom; 
and, as may be inferred from its a 
pellation, lies close to the ocean. On 
the moor adjacent to the former vil- 
lage, Newbiggin races used to be held; 
and it was here that poor Mr. L. literally 
“finished his course,” for whilst, accom- 
panied by some of his family, he indulged 
in a visit to the turf, he was either knocked 
down on the race-course, or seized by a 
mortal disease: the former I believe was 
the fact, and a very few days terminated 
his existence. 

Mrs. L. long survived her lamented 
husband ; but under different circumstances 
from those to which she had been accus- 
tomed. No longer the mistress of the 
ey ney house, with an ample provision 

r her numerous’ family, she occupied a 
less congenial habitation: and though by 
no means destitute, felt herself more de- 
pendent upon her friends, and was des- 
tined to bear an accumulation of personal 
affliction, and the infirmities incident to 
old age, during a lengthened widowhood. 
Yet it was in this period of her life that 
she had the satisfaction of proving more 
than ever, the unbounded affection of her 
eldest daughter. 

Whilst her other children, one after 
another, were married, and settled at a 
distance from the paternal roof, Sarah L. 
remained the constant nurse, and only 
guardian, of her beloved mother ;—and 
that mother was at once the subject of 
corporeal and mental affliction, being 
blind and infirm in body, and also visited 
with imbecility and aberration of mind! 
There is something liarly affecting in 
that last sad stage of human life which is 
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called dotage, and which may be termed 
second childhood. So utterly helpless 
was Mrs. L. become, as to require the 
incessant attendance of her affectionate 
daughter, and so much was she the prey 
of mental disease, as sometimes to forget 
her relationship to her own child, and 
even to call her- “ mother !”—at length she 
expired in her arms. 

hen this event took place, Miss L, 
found her utmost exertions necessary to 
accomplish her mother’s request to be 
buried by the side of her husband; for 
the place was distant. She, however, 
availed herself of an occasion for visiting 
the spot where the dust of her ancestors 
had been deposited,—and while viewing 
their pompous monuments, felt the con- 
trast between their former circumstances 
and her present condition ;—but she en- 
joyed the grateful reflexion that she had 
impoverished herself in supplying the 
wants, or in augmenting the comforts, of 
an aged parent :—she felt also, that she 
was the last of the Latrns,—and the 
name, as regards that family, has now be- 
come extinct ! 

Reader, thou hast been perusing a tale 
from real life; expect not, then, a romantic 
catastrophe. Nothing perhaps very won- 
derful attended the subjects of my story, 
yet certainly enough to furnish some useful 
morals. We have already had occasion 
to contemplate human life as precarious ; 
we may also be led to view old age as 
calamitous; and when we see (as Ihave 
seen) the grand-daughter of a British am- 
bassador, and the child of a- beneficed 
clergyman, reduced to a state of almost 
destitution, one may learn not to be too 
much in love with the transitory honours 
of this world, “nor trust in uncertain 
riches.” 

Herham, Oct. 17th, 1829. 

Jos. Riptey. 
a 


PUNISHMENTS IN PERSIA. 


Sir Wriiram Ovstey, in his interesting 
Travels in the East, describes the punish- 
ments inflicted on robbers in Shiraz, as 
severe in the extreme. In one instance, 
“a barrel or vessel was filled with powder, 
which, being ignited by means of a long 
train, blew to atoms a robber that had been 
previously fastened to it.” “To immure 
them alive is a severe punishment; of this 
many instances may be adduced, and con. 
firmed by indisputable evidence.” “ From 
this place to Ahor,” says Dr. Fryer, in 
1768, “both in the highways, and on the 
high mountains, were frequent monuments 
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of thieves immured, in terror of others who 
might commit the like offence ; they having 
literally a stone doublet: whereas, we say, 
metaphorically, when any is in prison, 
He has a stone doublet on; for these are 
=— up im a round stone tomb, all 
ut their heads, which are left out, not out of 
kindness, but to expose them to the injury 
of the weather, and assaults of birds of 
prey, who wreak their rapine with as little 
remorse as they did devour their fellow- 
subjects.” Mr. Macdonald, in his Geo- 
graphical Memoirs, says, “The body of 
the culprit is sometimes torn asunder by 
being bound to branches of trees, after- 
wards separated; and I do remember 
having once seen four thieves built into a 
wall, all but their ‘heads, and thus left to 
perish.”— Vol. ii. p. 201. 
—@—— 
KING’S BENCH AND FLEET PRISONS. 


WueEN unfortunate beings, male or female, 
are brought to the King’s Bench, or the 
Fleet Prison, the first thing they are asked 
for is fees. When they get out, if ever they 
do get out, the last thing demanded of 
them is fees. 

In the King’s Bench, the entrance fee is 
small, from six to seven shillings; and the 
liberation fee about fourteen shillings. In 
the Fleet the entrance fee is about thirty 
shillings, and the liberation fee about eight 
shillings. Until these entrance fees be 
paid, no chum ticket is given; when they 
are paid, or within twenty-fours afterwards, 
the prisoner receives what is called a chum 
ticket. 

A chum ticket gives the power to enter 
into a room occupied by another prisoner. 
If the prison very full, or double 
“chummed,” the ticket gives the right to 
a third part of such room ; if it be not full, 
it gives the right to a half; but in no case 
does it give the right to more than the pri- 
vilege of sleeping upon cold stones,’without 
a bed, a table, a chair, or any other neces- 
sary or convenience of existence. 

For the purpose of mutual accommoda- 
tion, the prisoners who are so chummed, 
instead of entering the room in which they 
are chummed, generally prefer choosing 
for themselves, and receive from the pris 
soner occupying the room, the sum of 
4s. 6d. per week, which is called “ paying 
out.” 

The room in which these prisoners sleep 
and eat are, in the King’s Bench, about 
twelve feet long, by ten broad; and in the 
Fleet a little larger. When many pri- 
soners. are huddled together, the stench and 
bad air of the rooms is nearly insupport- 





able, more especially in the lower tiers of 
apartments. 

Shut out from their business—shut out 
from their friends—shut out from any 
means of subsistence—there are many 
prisoners who divide their cells into cor- 
ners, and in each corner place a small 
crib—let each crib to a fellow-prisoner for 
six or seven shillings ; and in these cells, of 
twelve feet by ten, are frequently six or 
seven human beings! Can it be a matter 
of surprise that consumption, fever in its 
worst form, and disease of every kind, 
should attack the most robust constitution, 
after being confined a few months in such 
loathsome and suffocating receptacles? The 
wonder is, that the mortality is not far 
greater. 

But these are not all the evils of im- 
prisonment. Both in the King’s Bench 
and the Fleet there are many who cannot pay 
for a corner of these holes—who cannot 
afford the “luxury” of a bed. In the 
Bench the most destitute of all may, for a 
very trifling sum, be accommodated with a 
table in a tap-room, turned upside-down, 
on which to rest their weary heads, per- 
fumed, as such tables must be, with the 
odours of tobacco, and the evacuations that 
follow its use; and in the Fleet the same 
class of beings are turned over to the 
“Fair,” or the “Poor side;” the Fair 
being cells under ground, where “ damps 
accumulate, and men decay ;” the Poor 
side being a considerable number of rooms 
immediately contiguous to the common 
receptacles of the prison filth. These 
rooms have a general entrance, where the 
drunken, the filthy, the obscene, the early 
riser, the late riser, the virtuous, and the 
vicious, are all huddled together by the 
arbitrary mandate of the gaoler. 

The evils of incarceration do not even ter- 
minate here. Prisons are schools of villany ; 
for many who enter as honest men, have 
been found consummate rogues on their 
liberation. Instructed by the hardened in 
knavery, they learn the chicaneries of law, 
and, secure in its subterfuges, go forth to 
practise their depredations on the indus- 
trious, the unsuspecting, and the innocent. 


—_- 


ON THE INSTINCT AND ACTIONS OF 
ANIMALS. 


Mr. Eprror, 
Srr,—I nave of late derived more satis- 
faction and benefit from observing the in- 
stinct and actions of animals, than in sur- 
veying - what is called “the march. of, in- 
tellect ;” not that I am unfriendly either to 
science or polished. life, but the enthusiastic 
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soarings of some of our modern writers, | 
and especially the assertion of a celebrated | 
philo-mechanic doctor, a short time since, | 
in a lecture at a public institution, has | 
given me an intolerable disgust to “ science,” | 
falsely so called. He stated (if I am_ not | 
greatly mistaken) that “the light of philo- | 
sophy, and inventions of science, would by | 
and by annihilate the curse, and restore 
man to his pristine state of dignity and 
happiness, by superseding manual labour 
altogether.” The chief agent to accom- 
plish this was “the power of the air”’— 
“not (jeeringly) the prince of the power 
of the air.” In this state, man, erect, and 
beautifully nerved and proportioned, would 
have nothing to do but to strut about this 
lower paradise, and feast upon its dainty 
productions, 

From these visionary theories, I now beg 
to call your attention to the following 
fact. 

One of my hens having accidentally 
swallowed a bean-stalk so far down her 
throat as to leave but a small part pro- 
truding at her mouth, set up instantly a 
most piteous cackling, and ran, bill open, 
to her nearest female companion for aid, 
but she tried in vain to extract it. She 
then rapidly applied to the others in turn, 
but although each compassionately endea- 
voured to relieve her, all failed, either for 
want of strength or skill, At last she 
darted away to the cock, which, after an 
apparent consideration, and three long and 
hearty pulls, performed the operation, to 


the joy of the animals, and admiration of 
the spectators, Ricwarp Goon. 
— @~——. 


DOCILITY OF ELEPHANTS. 


ELepHants in peace and war know their 
duty, and are more obedient to the word of 
command than many rational beings. It is 
said they can travel, on an emergency, two 
hundred miles in forty-eight hours; but will 
hold out for a month at the rate of forty or 
fifty miles a day, with cheerfulness and 
alacrity. I performed many long journeys 
upon an elephant, given by Ragobah to 
Colonel Keating ; nothing could exceed the 
sagacity, docility, and affection of this noble 
quadruped: if I stopped to enjoy a pros- 
pect, he remained immoveable until my 
sketch was finished; if I wished for ri 

mangoes growing out of the common reach, 
he selected the most fruitful branch, and 
breaking it off with his trunk, offered it to 
the driver for the company in the houdah, 
accepting of any part given to himself with 





a respectful salem, by raising his trunk three 
times above his head, in the manner of the 


Oriental obeisance, and as often did he ex- 
ress his thanks by a, murmuring noise. 
hen a bough obstructed the houdah, he 
twisted his trunk around it, and though of 
considerable magnitude, broke it off with 
ease, and often gathered a leafy branch, 
either to keep off the flies, or as a fan to 
agitate the air around him, by waving it with 
his trunk ; he generally paid a visit to the tent- 
door during breakfast, to re sugar 
candy or fruit, and to be cheered by the 
encomiums and caresses he deservedly met 
with; no spaniel could be more innocently 
playful, or fonder of those who noticed him, 
than this docile animal, which on particular 
occasions appeared conscious of his exalta- 
tion above the brute creation.— Forbes’ 
Oriental Memoirs. 


—— ae 


VALUE OF THE ART OF PRINTING.—FROM 
AN OLD BOOK. 


“In the year 1272, the pay of a labouring 
man was three-halfpence per day. In 
1274, the price of a Bible, with a com- 
mentary, fairly written, was thirty pounds, 
That precious volume, which may now be 
obtained, by many labourers, for one day’s 
pay, would then have cost them thirteen 
years’ labour to produce. 

“Tt is further worthy of remark, that in 
the year 1240, the building of two arches of 
London bridge cost twenty-five pounds ; 
five pounds less than the value of a Bible! 
How great are the privileges of British 
Christians. 

‘The above will also serve to shew, that 
the honour of distributing the holy scrip-° 
tures extensively, has peculiarly devolved 
upon the present day. The labour of writ- 
ing them is no more—the papal prohi- 
bition against reading them has lost its 
force—and multitudes, with outstretched 
arms, are earnestly imploring them.” 

H—y P—. 





POETKY. 





ON CHRISTMAS. 


Hatt to thy blest retarning light, 
O day of pure substantial joy ! 

Thy coming brings supreme delight, 
That nothing éarthly can destroy. 


Now in its inmost calm recess, 

Each waiting heart the balm receives; 
The promis’d Saviour comes to bless ; 
His presence every comfort gives. 


Hush’d be each wild tempestuous wave 
Of life, that swells with foaming surge ; 
The Son of God descends to save, 
And sinking souls at once emerge, 
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Tho’ war with its terrific train, Still gliding on, the tide of time 
Has rear’d awhile its hydra head, Hath roll’d them to the “ vasty deep,” 
Tho’ it has long imbued the plain And shall we on the wave sublime 
With slaughter’d ruins of the dead ; That sweeps along, securely sleep ? 
Yet shall that ruling hand on high, ‘The fleeting year bath swiftly fled, 
That guides the planets as they roll The tide I rolling onward see ; 
Through yonder vast ethereal sky, And he who writ, or rul’d, or bled, 
The varied ills of earth control. Hath pass’d into eternity. 
The Christian with untroubled breast, And what am I who linger here, 
Altho’ assail’d by numerous foes, A worm, a bubble, shadow, leaf ; j 
Can on the Rock of ages rest, Till Christ my morning-star appear, 
And on his excellence repose. I pass my pilgrimage of grief! 
For, lo, the coming season brings In every month a scorpion stings, 
All that our labouring souls can need ; An archer shoots from every sign,* 
Th’ incarnate God, the King of kings, Death rides each passing moment’s wings, 
His flock with ceaseless care slall feed. And life is but a spider’s line, 
With him in pastures green they rove, Oh! be it all my study, care! 
Where springs a fountain ever clear ; To fill with “ odorous oil” my lamp, 
There the sweet falness of his love - To spend my time in faith and prayer, 
And grace, in union bright appear. And serve my Lord without the camp. 
The soul that drinks these waters pure, Then when I reach life’s furthest strand, 
That in delightsome torrents flow, Maugre the coffin and the bier, 
Henceforth eternally seeare (ll fly to my Immanuel’s Jand, 
By the rich draught, no thirst shall know. Where joy has an eternal year. 
The soul that seeks this pasture green, Northampton. Josuua MARspEN. 
And will its peerent verdure mo 
No more shall hunger or complain, * Alluding to the gloomy months of November 
But have an endless rich repast. J. S| and December, when the Zan te in Scorpio and 
Sagittarius. 
oj --- i 
-_—o——_ ; 
(For the End of the Year 1829.) “An Hindoo, after spending some years in se- 


clusion, and in endeavouring to obtain the ! 
mastery of his passions, came to a mission sta- 
tion where he thus ted the missi ° 
‘I have a flower, a precious flower, to present 
as an offering; but as yet I have found no one 


Time glides along with viewless feet, 
its nimble steps I cannot hear ; 
Though few improve it, all I meet 
Lament, aghast, its swift career. 





I have no wrinkles on my face, wortby to receive it. Hearing of the love of 

I have not yet a snowy head ; Christ, he said, ‘I will offer my flower to Christ, 

Yet in my short life’s evil race, for he is worthy to receive it.’ This flower was 

W hat great ones from this vale have fled! his heart. Jesus accepted it, and, after a short 
‘The mighty, too, are pass’d away, ate transplanted it to bloom in the bowers of 

Some lofty trees have felt the gust : sae 

The narrow, lonely “ house of clay,” I HAVE been seeking one to whom, 

Hath heard the dirge-word “ dust to dust.” I might present a flower in bloom ; 


An humble, yet perennial flower, 
Growing within an earthly bower. 
But none have I found worthy yet, 
To have my precious floweret. 
Where shall I take it ? who will rear 


Who flew to preach atoning grace, 

In palmy vale or piny wood, 

And toil’d to save the pagan race, 

And “quench the brands in Jesu’s blood ;”” 


Have left their dust in hope to rest This humble flower with tender care? 
Beneath the arch of other skies, Jesus, receive my offering ; 
Where weeping slaves in islands west, This precious flower to thee I bring, 
Embalm the turf that o’er them lies. But for thy love this flower had died; 

i Accept it, plant it by thy side. 
Nor these alone, the pious dead ; O1 take itto thyself, ond may 


It bloom thro’ an eternal day. 
This flower, oh dearest youth, attend 
To what a virgin muse has pen’d, 


But mighty spirits of the day, 
The sceptred hand, the lanrel’d head, 
Are quiet in their home of clay. 





Who made the skies a promenade ; Is thy immortal, better part, 

Who told the —_ bey — — . Then give to Christ thy all—thy heart. 
Who when the fork ghtning play’d, t 
Could guide it harmless through the air ; Northampton, M.A. 5. M 
Who charm’d the senate, rul’d the war, age 

Or ploughed the wide and faithless wave, “AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS.” 
‘The eloquent at bench and bar, 

The gay, the lovely, and the grave ; (Matt. xiii. 28.) 

The painter’s easel, poet’s lyre, Is it not true, this world’s a soil 

The gloomy depths of Byron’s mind ; In which mankind are deeply rooted, 

A Handel’s skill or Chatham’s fire, And where existence is with toil 

Have only left a name behind. Commenced, as also prosecuted ? 

Who figur’d in the vale of strife, Men are as plants, attests the word 

The busy, learned, witty, brave, By heavenly inspiration written, 
Expunged from the page of life, And earth, the garden of the Lord 

Find their asylum in the grave. Once was, but now is blasted, smitten. 
Yes, they’ have passed the dark barrier He was the planter—beauty, grace, 

The vulture’s eye hath never seen ; And loveliness throughout abounded 5 

And every hope and every fear Good ‘twas pronounced, but now the place 





Are now as though they ne'er had been. Is on all sides with ill surrounded. 
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Peace then did flourish, all was bliss, 
And light celestial beamed thronghoat it, 
Delightful that, enchanting this, 
Perfection reigned within, without it. 


Twas there, in innocence upreared, 
Each tree with lovely fragrance scented, 
That Deity himself appear’d, 

He oft the sweet abode frequented. 


But now a dingy hue prevails, 

And all the once fair landscape tinges, 
The thistle oft the eye assails, 

The thorn upon the rose impinges. 


Behold! how many strew the ground, 
Its surface seems the grave of treasure, 
No sweet nor balm in them is found, 
Disgust appears in all we measure. 


So man once typified his God, 
Uprightuess marked his faith ;—now, on it 
His strong antipathy to good, 

Proves that an enemy hath done it. 


—@——_—. 
SYMPATHY. 
(Suggested by reading Pope’s Ode on Solitude 
which thus concludes,— 


** Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thas unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie.”) 





And wouldst thou live, unseen, unknown, 
And wouldst thou anlamented die ; 

Nor cheer'd by friendship’s kindly tone, 
Nor wept by fond affection’s eye? 


When sorrow rends thy bleeding heart, 
Wouldst thou the healing balm forego 
Of sympathy, that shares each smart, 
And e’en in sharing soothes thy woe ? 


Tt lends a brighter ray to joy, © 

It gleams still sweet in pensive hours ; 
Unshared, life’s pleasures soon but cloy, 

And droop like leaves from withering flowers. 


0 Friendship! may thy kindly tone 

Still cheer me on life’s wea.rying way! 
And some lov’d mourner raise a stone, 
To tell where rests this suffering clay. 


——-— 


A FRAGMENT. 


Ou! man feels much of sorrow—much of joy !— 

Of sorrow—that the spring flits by so fast, 

With all her buds, and flowers, and fragrant breath : 

That summer comes so soon, so soon departs ; 

And autumn, with her varied hues, no longer stays 

Than just to tell us it is time for man 

To gather in her fruits—then disappears. 

Of sorrow—that the tide of life flows on, 

And, ere we look about us, old age comes, 

Aud death too surely aims his feather’d dart. 

Of sorrow—that the valley's green sod lies 

Upon the breasts of parents, children, friends, 

And foul corruption in that dark abode 

Are they who once were loveliness and life,— 

Of joy—that, when the wintry winds are o’er, 

Spring will her reign resume, and all her flowers 

Be sweeter far, her blossoms varied more, 

Her lengthening days afford us more delight 

And summer’s glorious sun, and autumn’s fruits, 

And all her melHow’d tints, be ours again, 

Of joy—that, though death comes, Le only fits 

Us to behold our heavenly Father's throne, 

Where, raised in incorruption, we shall see, 

And ever see,and ne’er be separate from 

Those parents, children, friends, whom now we 

mourn. 
Park-place, Oct, 25. L. 
132.—VOL, XI. 





LINES FROM THE “APOCALYPSE.” 
(An unpublished Poem.) 


Hark ! a great voice, loud as the trumpet's blast 
That in the last great day shall rouse the dead, 
Barats on his ears in thunder—tones sublime : 
“ [am the first ;—the last; alpha and omega, 
The glorious visions which thou shalt behold 
Write thou, and seal those lines within a book.”— 
The prophet turns him, and upon his sight 
Visions sublime, serapbical, in glory burst ; 
Seven golden lamps burning with em’rald blaze, 
And in the midst a vision of the Lamb— 
Him who was slain ere the foundations of the world, 
Before the everlasting hills were laid : 
Him who bad left the shining world above, 
And bled and died for love of sinful man. 
Now godlike and majestic he appears, 
Girt with a golden girdle— brighter far 
Than allthe mines of Ophir or Peru. 
White were his clustering locks as driven snow, 
(On Alpine mountains, tow’ring to the skies, 
Upon whose spiky glacier’d tops enthroned 
For ever there eternal winter sits:) 
His eyes flashed forth a flame of living fire, 
Brighter than all the sun’s meridian rays, 
Revealing all the heavenly deity. 
His feet like unto pillars of eternal brass, 
Burning as if within a furnace fire, 
His voice was louder than the cat’ract’s rush, 
Or when the foaming billows sounding dash 
Upon the rocky islands’ cavern'd shore ; 
Louder than when ten thousand thunders crash, 
And shake creation to its utmost bound. 
In his right hand seven shining stars he held, 
Each brighter than the diamond’s blazing rays, 
Whilst from his mouth went forth a sharpened 
sword . 

‘Two-edyed, “ ethereal temper” —severing 
Whate’er opposed its sharpen*d edge. 
His face glowed with immortal radiance, 
Brighter far than shining gold, emerald, 
Or ruby’s glaring biaze.—Bat like the sun, 
High in meridian strength he shone, 
Transcendently the sun of the most high. 
Whilst at his feet the prophet falls as dead— 
The glorious visions stretch’d forth his right hand, 
Exclaiming, in a milder heavenly tone, 
“Tam the Saviour of mankind, the First, the Last, 
Who died for sinful man, then rose to life. 
Behold! I am alive for evermore, 
And hold the keys that brake the gates 
Of hell and everlasting death !”’ 

March, 1829. 


——_—_>——— 
ODE, 
ON THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 


Lire is a chequer’d scene 
Of sorrow and of joy, 
Go mark it well, “will testify, 
And inly speak, mid pleasure’s sigh, 
That ad hath its alloy ; 
For truth severe, 
Still whispers clear, 
‘That every smile which plays, is follow'd by atear!’ 


°Tis so in infancy, 
The cradle’s not exempt, 
The mother clasps her darling ehild, 
Her life, her hope, her semblance wild, 
Watching its faint attempt ; 
To tell its woe, 
And inward throe, 
While plays a sunny smile,as fast the tear-drops flow. 


Youth, with the ruddy cheek, 
Seen gambling o’er the green, 
His eye, with beaming pleasure bright, 
In sportive mirth, a thoughtless wight, 
He sees no other scene ; 
Till hours of play, 
Are chased away, . 
_, By pedagogne’s stern voice, that cannot brook delay. 
4B 
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ererere wearer 


Arrived at man’s estate, 
The world looks smiling on, 
Immersed, in all its busy care, 
Ambition, wealth, demand their share, 
And these perchance are won ; 
Ah! vain delight, 
They cheat the sight, 
fike passing meteors seen, athwart the brow of 
night. 


E’en in the closing scene, 
When age looks dimly o’er 
Life’s troubled waves, securely past, 
While some have buffeted their last, 
And sunk to rise no more ; 
A pilgrim lone, 
He mourns unknown, 
That friends and kindred lie, beneath the church- 
yard stone. 


: Doth beauty meet the eye, 
. A roseate hue from heav‘n, 
We gaze with love and ecstacy, 
But ah! how soon is heard the sigh, 
That loveliness was giv’n ; 
To fade, (its doom,) 
In virgin bloom, 
And in death’s cold embrace, made tenant of a tomb. 


Earth's pride and pageantry, 
A dazzling cloud at best, 
Its glory is of transient stay, 
Departing, as we gaze, away, 
The shadow of a rest ; 
It flies unbid, 
In darkness bid, : 
And vanishes away, like pomp’s proud pyramid. 


Does each successive scene 
Of fev'rish life disclose, 
The vanity, vexation, care, 
That man, by birthright’s doom’d to share, 
Tilldeath shall interpose ; 
His joys are riv'n, 
By trials giv’n, 
‘To wean him from the world, and fix his thoughts 
on heav’n. 


Away, delusive joys, 
Why do ye hold the mind ? 
Why chain it down to things of earth ? 
Sorrow will speak, in midst of mirth, 
Of * peace,’ it cannot find ; 
ntil it rest, 
Its hopes, (the best,) 
Reposing on the Cross, its sad, its aching breast. 


Oct. 6, 1829, 1S. H. 
— 


A MOTHER'S LAMENT. 


My child had life—he now is dead, 
Was sweet—he’s so no more, 

Had health—’tis now for ever fled, 
And strength—those days are o'er ; 
Was beautiful—but nought could save 
His body from the insatiate grave. 


Consumption came, levelled his dart— 
It pierced, his colour fled; - 

Alas! it touched the vital part, 
Entered— my chiki was dead: 

Yet still his clay-cold corpse I press'd, 
And strove to warm it ‘gainst my breast. 


But, ah ! his heart had ceased to move, 
His lips no longer smiled : 

His brilliant eyes had ceased to rove— 
Stiff—senseless—was my child : 

I wept—but I’ll repine no more, 

He suffered—now his pangs are o’er. 


ScroxtTon, 
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Review.— Popular Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation. By 
William Carpenter. 8vo. pp. 446. 
Tegg. London. 1829. 


Mr. Carpenter observes in his preface, 
that these “ Lectures are not intended for 
the biblical scholar, or the advanced stu- 
dent, but for the unlearned Christian, 
whose wish it is to study the Bible to ad- 
vantage, and to derive immediately from 
the fount of inspiration those -rich and 
copious streams of the Divine beneficence 
and mercy which gladden the creation of 
God.” With this declaration respecting 
the volume before us, we proceed briefly 
to analyze its contents. ' 

After an introductory lecture, which 
touches on general topics, and introduces 
much miscellaneous, but not irrelevant 
matter, Mr. Carpenter enters on the great 
subjects of his book. These he ranges 
under two general heads, namely, “ Bibli- 
cal Criticism,” and “ Biblical Interpreta- 
tion.” To the former he devotes five 
lectures, and to the latter twelve. Each 
lecture has a syliabus of its own contents, 
expressing in perspicuous terms the various 
subjects which will be brought under dis- 
cussion. 

In his introductory lecture, the author 
observes, 

“ Biblical learning is usually divided into two 
principal branches ; namely, ‘ Criticism’ and * In- 
terpretation ;’ the one relating to the Jdetter, 
the other to its meaning. The former treats of 
the laws by which the genuineness or purity of 
the text is decided, and restored when affected ; 
the latter, of the rules by which its real sense is 
to be educed and exhibited. The one, it will be 
perceived, is intimately connected with the other, 
and some knowledge of both is requisite to consti- 
tute a good interpreter.”—p. 11 . 

“Tt will probably be thought by some persons, 
that in adopting such a course as the one now 
proposed, I improperly assume the divine origin 
and supreme authority of the Bible, which are 
points requiring to be settled, as a preliminary 
step in the business. But this view of the matter, 
although exceedingly common, I apprehend to 
be founded in mistake, In the order of biblical 
studies, the criticism and interpretation of the 
scriptures do of necessity precede the discussion 
and determination of their divine origin. We 
must be sure that we possess a correct text, and 
that we properly understand its meaning, before 
we can judge of its pretensions to be a divine 
revelation. But these are the objects of criticism 
and interpretation.”—p. 12. 

In a note subjoined to this lecture, the 
same mode of arguing is resumed, in a 
long quotation from two lectures on 
“Theological Study” and “Theological 
Arrangement,” by Herbert Marsh, Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. We are not dis- 
posed to contravene the positions thus 
advanced. Reason and common sense 
decide in their favour, although the cur- 
rent of public opinion flows in an opposite 
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direction ; yet, it must not be dissembled, 
that while the commonly-received method 
of procedure is liable to many formidable 
objections, this which the author has 
adopted is not altogether exempt. 

In his five lectures on Biblical Criticism, 
Mr. Carpenter has taken a comprehensive 
survey of the sree, noticing the lan- 
guages in which the Scriptures were ori- 
ginally ‘written, the schools of Hebrew 
Philology, the labours of the Jewish literati 
to preserve the purity of the sacred text, 
and the early editions through which it 
passed after the invention of printing. In 
this department he has acquitted himself 
in a manner highly creditable to his 
talents, to his industry, and to the result of 
his researches. Before his auditors and 
his readers he has spread an ample field, 
and presented to the eye of dispassionate 
inquiry, numerous objects, which serious- 
ness will deem of the last importance. 

His twelve lectures on Bible Interpre- 
tation, embracing a greater diversity of 
matter, are more complicated and in- 
volved. Some of his rules are unques- 
tionably excellent, but others, paradoxical 
in themselves, have given existence to a 
great variety of opinions. Many of these 
obtain a shape and character from the 
religious systems of the writers, who too 
frequently attach more infallibility to their 
respective creeds, than to the dictates of 
revelation, on which all but the spurious 
must be founded. The authors who have 
undertaken to investigate and elucidate the 
various subjects contained in these lectures, 
would easily furnish a formidable catalogue 
of names. Some of these coincide in 
opinion, but by far the greater number, 
each blessed with more light than his 
coadjutor, contemporary, predecessor, or 
rival, hope to astonish the world with the 
originality of their discoveries. With some 
trifling exceptions in behalf of a favoured 
few, none can reach the pinnacle at which 
they soar; and even among those who are 
so fortunate as to attain the zenith, the 
situation is too precarious to be long sus- 
tained. A successful competitor attempts 
the steep ascent, and, gaining the eleva- 
tion, outshines for a season his vanquished 
predecessor, and in his turn gives place 
to another. 

Of the general remarks in the preceding 
paragraph, we have no intention to make 
a particular application to Mr. Carpenter. 
In many respects, this would be decidedly 
unjust. He has entered on the multifarious 
branches of his subject with the commend- 
able spirit of one who seeks after truth 
with a resolution to embrace it, and has 





brought to the task a mind competent to 
the investigation, On some topics, his 
researches and arguments are crowned 
with success, but on several others, where the 
data are obscure, uniformity of opinion 
we can never hope to attain. 

From the writings of various authors 
Mr. Carpenter has derived much assistance, 
in fortifying his positions. This circum- 
stance has committed a formidable inroad 
on the originality of his book ; but, though 
swelling its magnitude, it has by no 
means diminished its value. The quota- 
tions are much to the purpose, and, in 
most instances, they are selected with care, 
and judiciously applied. To collect these, 
his researches. must have been extensive, 
and his diligence indefatigable ; but, in the 
result, he must have been rewarded with 
satisfaction, and both his hearers and 
readers will enjoy the advantage. 

Surveyed as a whole, this volume con- 
tains numerous incentives for the student 
to cultivate an intimate acquaintance with 
sacred literature, holding out pleasing pro. 
mises of success, and furnishing much 
useful matter to facilitate his progress in 
the arduous undertaking. On nearly every 
general topic that can fall under his in- 
quiry, he will find something to meet his 
views, either by correcting or confirming 
his opinion; and, the author who does 
either, confers a benefit on the public. 

Through the medium of several publica- 
tions, Mr. Carpenter has made himself 
known in the region of theological inves- 
tigation, and hitherto the productions of 
his pen have met with a favourable recep- 
tion. It is pleasing when talents of an 
exalted order are associated with perse- 
verance in promoting the cause of virtue, 
of Christianity, and of God. To this 
honour the author of this volume is fairly 
entitled, and we have no doubt that his 
labour will be sanctioned with the patron- 
age to which it is justly entitled. 


—_ 


Review.— Forty-five Lectures on our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. By 
J. E. Good, of Salisbury. 8vo. pp. 678. 
Baynes. London, 1829. 


TuIs is a ponderous volume, but its ex- 
cellence is fully equal to its magnitude. 
On such a formidable octavo, lazy piety 
may perhaps look with dismay, but in the 
estimation of all who know the importance 
of experimental and practical _ religion, 
the number of its pages will enhance its 
value. 

In our Lord’s sermon on the mount, the 
essence of Christianity is embodied. It is 
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such an epitome of our holy religion, that 
were all other portions of the scriptures 
annihilated, we should find in this sacred 
discourse, every thing necessary for human 
salvation. In this light it has been sur- 
veyed by Mr. Good, who, in these forty- 
five lectures, has placed before his hearers 
and readers, the principles, doctrines, 
precepts, cautions, admonitions, advice, 
and encouragement, which this divine foun- 
tain has, supplied. 

For distinct lectures, or discourses, this 
sacred sermon is most admirably adapted. 
It abounds with sententious expressions, 
concise in words, but large in import; 
detached, and yet connected—minute, and 
yet comprehensive ; and as free from am- 
biguity as from ostentation. The spirit 
which pervades this heavenly directory is 
in unison with its contents. It is a mes- 
senger from above, teaching by example 
as well as by words: and the feelings of 
that man are not to be envied, who cart 
read it attentively without emotions of ad- 
miration and reverence. 

Lighting his torch at the flame of this 
hallowed altar, Mr. Good, enters with 
deliberate composure, yet holy fervour, on 
his arduous task; and, as he advances in 
the elucidation of the numerous topics 
presented for his investigation, we can 
perceive from the vitality which has been 
communicated to his lectures, that he has 
caught “some sparks of its celestial fire.” 
On the ethical beauties of his bright ex- 
emplar, he has not tarried to dilate, being 
more intent upon transfusing into the 
hearts and lives of his readers, the mo- 
mentous truths in which their . eternal 
interests are involved, than forward in 
descanting on the radiance of the gems as 
they sparkle in the mine. 

In his seventh lecture on “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” the following exalted passages 


occur,— 


“ Let us, therefore, seriously inquire into the 
nature of that quality of the heart and of the 
mind, which is exhibited in such an important 


light iu the word of truth, andto which the 
greatest of all privileges is appended. The word 
“pure” signifies freedom from alloy. It may 
be defined by a_ reference to water, clear and 
transparent, without a particle of dust or any 
other substance to defileit. Or, in allusion to 
wine, genuine and real, without any, other liquid 
whatever. And also to a garment perfectly clean 
from every spot, and free from the slightest 
stain of pollution. Hence the purity of heart ex- 
pressed in the text, is by David ecalied a clean 
heart, and a right spirit.” p. 85. 


- Refined and scriptural as the preceding 
sentiments are, they receive an unexpected 
tarnish from their strange, application which 
immediately follows,— 





“Not that we can for a moment suppose it to 
consist in having the heart emptied of all sin, 
and without any impreper affection or inclination, 
for in this case who could be saved? Tell me, 
ye who believe that perfect holiness is attainable 
nthe present life, whether men have not sinful 
desires, and evil dispositions, which will some. 
times show themselves, in defiance of all profes- 
sions of purity? Have not the best of saints ever 
lamented the mortifying fact, that although sin 
does not reign in their mortal body, yet it remains 
within them, and will sometimes powerfull 
rebel? And isthe christian warrior authorize 
to lay down his mortal weapons, till he crosses 
over Jordan, and arrives at the land of heavenly 
promise? We know that all the true followers 
of Christ are called sainés and a holy nation, but 
this must be eonsidered rather in reference to 
the purity of the principle from which they act, 
than from the real and positive state of the heart 
itself.”—p, 85. 


Strange as the preceding definition of 
purity may appear, when combined with 
the application of it just quoted, the 
paradox which the whole involves, re- 
ceives its inexplicable climax, from the 
following sentences, which conclude the 
paragraph,— 

“ Purity, ina word, is the mind renewed—the 
disordered spirit restored, and conformed to the 
“image of God, in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.” And it may be explained by the repre: 
sentation which the apostle gives of his own 
experience. “ For our rejoicing is this, the tes- 
timony of our conscience, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God, we have had our ‘conversation 
in the world.”—p. 85. 

How the citations thus adduced can be 
made to hang together, we find ourselves 
unable to discover. The mind that can 
reconcile them must possess a degree of 
ingenuity to which we lay no claim, and 
to its superior acuteness we consign the 
difficult task. S 

But whatever anomalies may be per- 
ceived in the preceding quotations, justice 
compels us to state, that they are by no 
means of frequent occurrence; and on 
the present occasion it is to the creed, and 
not the man, that they must be attributed. 
He saw the standard of purity erected in 
the sacred writings, and transferred it to 
his pages, but the creed demanded a de- 
terioration which he durst not make. He 
has therefore, with a degree of frankness 
which does credit to his heart, given the 
former in all its unsullied brightness, then 
stated the drawback which the latter de- 
mands; and his readers will not fail to 
draw the legitimate inference. 

On the favourable side of this volume, 
much may be said, that will far outweigh 
its occasional aberrations. Its excel- 
lencies are so numerous, that no manage- 
able quotations can do them adequate 
justice. They abound in every lecture, 
from which valuable lessons may be de- 
tived, to improve both the head and the 
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heart. Its character is not controversial, 
nor are any topics introduced for the pur- 
pose of polemical disquisition. 

Dignified in natural simplicity, the 
language is perspicuous without ornament, 
and nervous without being inflated. The 
subject, and not the vehicle or its em- 
bellishments, is always uppermost; and 
he who reads in the same spirit which 
appears to have influenced the. author, 
will lose sight both of the phraseology and 
the man, to gaze with intensity and awe 
on the things which make for our ever- 
lasting peace. His appeals to scripture 
authority are numerous, and in general 
the passages are well selected; and the 
spirit of piety which every where beams 
upon us, illuminating with its rays, and 
enlivening with its genial warmth, is at 
once calculated to enlighten the blind, and 
to thaw the frozen-hearted. 

We have already said, that no portion 
of God’s word is so admirably adapted as 
our Lord’s sermon on the mount, to fur- 
nish an ample, a diversified, and perma- 
nent foundation for a course of practical 
lectures. In such a field Mr. Good could 
find no want of materials. These he has 
selected with care, and so combined, as 
to erect a majestic edifice dedicated to 
the cause of God. Hither the tribes of 
christian worshippers may repair with 
safety, notwithstanding their local differ- 
ences on disputed points. 

While inculcating evangelical truths, the 
author has never sacrified either moral 
principle or practice, neither has he given 
to moral conduct a tone of excellence 
which .will supersede the necessity of 
“the chief corner-stone.” Both har- 
monize in his lectures, and we have no 
doubt that all who read them with sin- 
cerity, will concur in opinion, that his 
volume is fairly entitled to the support of 
the whole christian community. 


~~ 
> 


Review.—Select Letters of the late Rev. 
W. Romaine, M.A. 18mo. pp. 486. 
Nisbet. London. 1829. 


Every one acquainted with the progress of 
Christianity in England during the eighteenth 
century will almost instinctively incorporate 
in the list of its celebrated divines, the 
names of Wesley, Whitefield, Romaine, and 
Hill. For a series of years these stars 
formed a brilliant constellation; but, with 
the exception of the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
they have sunk beneath the horizon, yet, 
leaving behind them, in the districts where 
they respectively shone, a lustre which time 
in its flight has been forbidden to impair. 








In the order of Providence, the orbit in 
which Romaine was called to revolve, 
was more circumscribed than that in which 
Wesley and Whitefield moved, but within 
this sphere, illumination and vital warmth 
invariably marked his progress; and when 
he left the world, in 1795, his name ‘was 
surrounded with an halo of glory, which 
would not have dishonoured the character 
of his more celebrated coadjutors. 

The Letters, now under examination, do 
not appear to have been written with any 
design to meet the public eye. Though 
not altogether of a local nature, they were 
addressed to various individuals in the 
character of private friends; but as they 
contain observations on religious truths, 
which revelation has rendered permanent, 
their utility may be extended with great 
advantage beyond the narrow limits to 
which they were at first consigned. A 
conviction of this fact has caused their 
varied possessors to allow their publicity ; 
and wherever they shall be perused in the 
same spirit that dictated to the author’s 
pen, they will be received with joy; while, 
from their aspect and contents, even the 
more fastidious will hesitate to bring against 
those persons, by whom they have been con- 
tributed, a charge of violated friendship. 

Independently of their uniformly religious 

character, these letters contain many judi« 
cious remarks on passing ‘events, connected 
with the church of Christ, the interests of 
which always appear to lie near the author’s 
heart. They also communicate wholesome 
advice, caution, admonition, and direction, 
as occasions seemed to require, to those 
for whose eye alone they were exclusively 
intended. We do not, however, find, amidst 
this diversity of subjects, any one article 
that has not an almost immediate ~bearing 
on Christianity. Its doctrines, precepts, 
romises, agency, and influence, on the 
eart and life, rise constantly before us. 
With the writer, these, in the aggregate, 
formed the one thing needful, and under 
this impression he strenuously and earnestly 
recommends them to all his correspond- 
ents. An interest in Christ he invariably 
urges them to seek and find, since by this 
alone they can make their calling and 
election sure. 

It is well known that Mr. Romaine was 
of the evangelical Calvinistic party. This 
may be gathered from the tone of several of 
these letters, and in some we find expres- 
sions that might easily be made subservient 
to antinomian purposes, which we feel 
satisfied his soul abhorred. This, however, 
is more excusable in private epistles written 
to intimate friends, possessing a congeniality 
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of sentiment with the writer, and where he 
might naturally be expected to unbosom , 
his thoughts without reserve. Yet even | 
here we discover nothing which the most | 
moderate Calvinist would blush to avow; 
and, admitting the system, nothing that can 
justly expose the writer to reprehension. 

In a work of this kind it would be unfair 
to animadvert on diminutive peculiarities. | 


Review.—A Treatise on Friendly Societies. 
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which these societies were established, and 
to prevent the recurrence of disasters from 
which scarcely any had escaped, their per- 
manency became a subject of minute in- 
quiry, and of accurate calculation, to scien- 
tific men. Of late years, they have there- 
fore assumed an almost new character, and 
the law having taken them under its pro- 
tection, individual members are inspired 


In the eye of impartiality they form no | with a degree of confidence, which cannot 
conspicuous part, and even where they | fail in contributing to their stability. 

appear in their strongest character, they| Of these movements, variations, and 
sink into insignificance when placed beside | vicissitudes, Mr. Wright has availed him- 
the excellences with which these letters | self, and, gathering information from what 
abound. The works of Mr. Romaine have | other individuals have written, and societies 
already appeared in eight volumes octavo, | have done, and connecting them with his 
besides Calasio’s Concordance to the He- | own observation, he now presents to the 
brew Bible in four volumes folio, of which | public the result of his extended researches. 
lie was the editor. To these may now be | No one can read this volume without being 
added this series of Letters, which will form | convinced, that the subject of friendly so- 
a creditable addition to all his other publi- | cieties has engrossed a considerable portion 





cations. 
—_@——_ 


Review.—A Treatise on the Internal 
Regulations of Friendly Societies, §c.Sc. 
By James Wright, 12mo. pp. 306. 
Benning, London, 1829. 


Wuart Mr. Pope: has observed, respecting 
civil governments, “ Whate’er is best ad- 
ministered, is best,” may, with very few 
restrictions, be rendered applicable to 
friendly societies. Even an_ indifferent 
code of laws, executed with justice and 
impartiality, will be productive of more 
real benefit to the subjects on whom they 
operate, than the best possible system com- 
mitted to the management of knavery and 
ignorance. This, however, is nothing more 
than making an estimate between two evils, 
and allotting to each its proper degree of 
merit, mischief, or defect. If in any case, 
the principles are erroneous, the laws found- 
ed on them will almost necessarily parti- 
cipate in their character, and under such 
circumstances, no administration can ensure 
to the members of the commonity, the 
greatest possible portion of good. It is 
only when the foundation rests on a solid 
basis, and the structure is raised with 
durable materials, that it can be expected 
to answer the end proposed, and prove 
essentially advantageous to those who take 
shelter under its hospitable roof. 

Although friendly socie‘ies have been 
long established, their fundamental princi- 
ples were formerly but imperfectly under- 
stood. Hence, these associations contain- 
ing within themselves the seeds of their own 
dissolution, after flourishing for a season, 
sunk into decrepitude, and finally disa 





peared. To secure the important ends for 


of his attention, that he has made himself 
extensively acquainted with the principles 
on which they are founded, has traced these 


| principles through their varied operations 


to distant issues, and noticed through their 
diversified stages, the advantages or disad- 
vantages to which occasional circumstances 
have given birth. So fully, indeed, has he 
entered into the subject, that there is 
scarcely a question which can be asked 
respecting these institutions, for which he 
has not provided an answer, 

The Act of Parliament, passed in June 
1829, he has given at large, and stated 
many cases of legal decision, which may be 
considered as forming a precedent, when 
others of a similar character and tendency 
shall either occur in the societies, or be 
brought before the tribunals.of justice, to 
receive a final award. In the code of 
rules, provision is made for nearly all cases 
of possible occurrence, and numerous forms 
are given, according to the requirements of 
law, which, under given circumstances, the 
members are required to fill up. In this 
general outline, these rules may be said to 
embrace all that can be expected, but in 
their detail, many localities will render 
several of their branches inapplicable. 

Viewed as a whole, this volume may be 
justly deemed a directory to all who adyo- 
cate, or wish to promote, the interests of 
friendly societies. To private members, 
and officers in each little community, it 
will be found a convenient manual, and 
even magistrates may consult it with no 
small advantage. 

We must not, however, suppose that it 
exhibits a model of perfection. On some 
points a diversity of opinion will prevail, 
and time only can give maturity to opera- 
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tions, the credit of which is now hazarded 
on experiment. Much that has been ad- 
vanced by others, Mr. Wright has em- 
bodied in his pages. This, in connection 
with his own remarks, is associated with 
the laws as they now stand, and, thus com- 
bined, the whole will form an ample basis 
on which future progress may be made to- 
wards perfection. 

To friendly societiés it is a work of super- 
lative value, and one which no community 
of this description, should be without. It 
contains much useful information, which 
they may easily reduce to practice, and fur- 
nishes their deliberations with a comprehen- 
sive and an intelligent guide, both in re- 
ference to the rules they may adopt, and 
the application of law to their decisions. 

—— 
me et a Christian Tri- 
ute of Affection and Duty, for the 

Year we fe Lord, 1830. Vediued by 

the Rev. William Shepherd, 12mo. pp. 

360. Maunder, London. 

Tuts is a lovely annual, of the second class, 
among which, if it cannot stand foremost, 
it will occupy-no inferior rank. The title 
denotes that its character is exclusively re- 
ligious, and all its articles, both in prose 
and verse, as well as its engravings, are 
perfectly consistent with its pretensions. .- 

The frontispiece, by John Britton, F.S.A. 
is a fine specimen of Christian architecture; 
enriched with all the labour and embellish- 
ment of art. In an article by the same 
author, which refers to this venerable repre- 
sentation, he observes as follows. “The ac- 
companying frontispiece has been composed 
from the architectural members of the west 
front of York Minster; and it shews that 
the monastic artist who designed that mag- 
nificent facade, gave to it a decided un- 
equivocal Christian character. It has no 
one form nor feature of Paganism; and 
whilst it displays evident signs of its true 
appropriation, it is calculated to prepossess 
the passers-by, as well as the persons who 
enter its sacred portals, with admiration of 
the architect, and vith the most devout and 
ac veneration for that Omnipotent 

ower, to whose services and glory it was 
dedicated,” p. 294. 

Two other neatly executed engravings, 
the Marriage, and the Pilgrim, complete its 
graphic decorations. With the former of 
these is connected an article in prose, point- 
ing out in general terms the sacredness of 
the institution, and the awfu! criminality of 
violating its immutable sanctions. e 
latter is accompanied with some lines, 
which expose the absurdity of going on 
pilgrimage, and the folly of expecting that 


Review.— Emmanuel, a Christian Tribute, &c. 
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penance will atone for sin. The outward 

covering is a beautiful crimson silk, not 

inferior, either in quality, colour, or wavy 
distinction, to the most gaily attired of this 
modein family ! 

In the list of contributors, we find many 
names of high renown in the republic of 
letters, and among them some who have 
already obtained a niche in the temple of 
fame, but to this they must be chiefly in- 
debted for the halos which encircle their 
present communications. By others, how- 
ever, who are less known to the reading 
public, several lively and appropriate arti- 
cles have been contributed. 

The Opening of the Fourth Seal by 
J. Pennie, is bold in language, and animated 
in description. A masculine vigour runs 
through all the lines, which are brought to 
a conclusion before the subject is exhausted. 
The Parthian Convert by Miss Agnes Strick- 
land, introduces us to Oriental manners, but 
its fictitious character diminishes the interest 
it would otherwise excite. The Captive, an 
allegory from the Russian, by W. H. Leeds, 
is an admirable piece. It is true to nature, 
and the origin, life,.and death of every 
human being will explain to whom it ap- 
plies. Miss Henrich is pathetic, its in- 
cidents are few, but they are exceedingly 
prominent, and call forth in their progress 
the varied emotions of curiosity, indignation, 
and regret. Duty and Disobedience is 
quite characteristic. Life can furnish many 
proofs, that the principles on which the 
delineation is founded, are not fictitious. 
On many other articles, both in prose and 
verse, similar observations might be made, 
but these would carry us beyond the limits 
which impartiality prescribes. 

Designed principally for the perusal of 
young persons, variety will always be in- 
dispensable in- publications of this kind. 
This, Emmanuel contains, but without in 
any case deviating from the character which 
the title imports. Nothing dull or gloomy 
is introduced, and no unbecoming levity 
disfigures its pages. Its articles are both 
amusing and instructive, such as none but 
stern ascetics or anchorites would be un- 
willing to see in the hands of the younger 
branches of their families. 

—_~—_—_. 

Review.— Historical Miscellany, or Illus- 
trations of the most important Periods 
in ancient and modern History, &c. &c. 
By W. C. Taylor, A.M. 12mo.pp.404. 
Whittaker, London, 1829. 

Attxoucu this neat volume appears from 

its complexion to be chiefly designed for 

the use of schools, it will be found essen- 
tially serviceable to multitudes who have 
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left their seminaries of learning, and em- 
barked on the turbulent ocean of life. The 
preface is appropriate ; and the introduction 
suggests some valuable hints to the pupil, 
who wishes to acquire a general knowledge 
of the great events on which history has 
employed her pen. 

Beginning with ancient Egypt, Mr. Tay- 
lor conducts us through Pheenicia, Assyria, 
Babylon, Media, and Persia, directs our at- 
tention to the Argonautic expedition, to the 
wars of Thebes and of Troy, to the history 
of the Carthaginians, the successors of 
Alexander, the Grecian colonies, to the 
feudal system, and the age of chivalry. 
These epitomes of history are interspersed 
with the lives of heroes and demigods, and 
with the more prominent peculiarities, either 
in arts or arms, for which the nations of 
antiquity were renowned. The crusades, 
the extension of commerce, and the con- 
nection of Great Britain with India, form 
also a considerable part, and this is follow- 
ed by a biographical sketch of the leading 
characters that have figured in British 
history, from the time of the Saxons down 
to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Much interesting matter relative to 
the constitution, laws, offices, and titles of 
our country, is also given at the conclusion, 
thewhole terminating with a copious index of 
the principal events, incidents, and persons 
comprised within the volume. 

At the conclusion of nearly each chapter, 
a string of questions is subjoined, respecting 
the principal circnmstances which it con- 
tains. To these, as each paragraph is dis- 
tinctly numbered, the pupil is expected to 
give answers from a recollection of what 
he has read, and in order that the substance 
of his acquirements may be the more deeply 
impressed upon his memory. 

e have neither right nor inclination to 
exalt this work, at the expense of others of 
a similar character and tendency. It pro- 
fesses to form a supplement to Pinnock’s 
Grecian, Roman, and English histories, 
and as such it is every way adapted to fill 
the station which it occupies. The con- 
tracted limits within which each topic is 
confined, have compelled the author to 
touch only on their more remarkable cha- 
racteristics. This prevents tediousness, and 
renders the book not less entertaining than 
it is instructive. 


; ——-—— 
Review.—Some Account of the Life of 
Reginald Heber, D.D. Bishop of 
Calcutta. With a Portrait. 12mo. 
pp. 239. Simpkin. London. 1829. 
To those who are acquainted with the 
character of Bishop Heber, it will be 


Review.— Account of the Life of Bishop Heber. 
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needless to say, that his life is interesting ; 
and the journal of his voyages, travels, 
intercourse with the natives of India, and 
observations on manners, and passing 
events, published in three large octavo 
volumes, must have furnished the author 
of the little work before us with an ample 
fund of valuable materials. Of these 
facilities he has readily availed himself, 
and in this brief account of the pious pre- 
late, we are presented with the result of 
his labours. 

Containing in the early chapters some 
biographical notices, which many sources 
have been opened -to supply, this volume 
may, in its subsequent parts, be considered 
as a diminutive abridgment of the journal 
published by Mrs. Heber, whose work is 
too large and too expensive for multitudes, 
who know much better how to appreciate 
its value, and enjoy the entertainment its 
perusal will afford, than to spare one 
pound sixteen shillings to effect the pur- 
chase. Similar obstacles prevent the ex- 
tensive circulation of many valuable-books, 
which, from the want of a condensed 
epitome, are confined to the libraries of the 
wealthy, and the shelves of Paternoster- 
row. 

Into the pages of this “ Account” the 
author has introduced much that is valuable, 
much that is interesting, without encum- 
bering any chapter with facts or details 
which an intelligent reader would wish to 
see expunged. Many incidents and nar- 
ratives which would have been perused 
with eagerness, and remembered with 
delight, are necessarily omitted, in a work 
so contracted in its limits, and so moderate 
in “its price. Viewing it, however, as 
ranging along the line of Bishop Heber’s 
life, we find the principal events of his 

rsonal history introduced in a condensed 
orm, but giving, on the whole, a faithful 
delineation of a biographical picture, on 
which none can gaze without reverence 
and admiration. 

On many, into whose hands this vo- 
lume may fall, a perusal of its contents 
will operate as a stimulus to examine the 
larger work, in which numerous articles 
may be found to repay their researches, 
notwithstanding what may be deemed its 
essence, has already regaled them with its 
fragrance. To the character of an abridg- 
ment, this volume makes no formal pre- 
tensions, though, in reference to the journal 
at large, this is the only just light in which 
it can be fairly surveyed. It contains 
much useful and interesting matter, and, 
for five shillings, presents to the public 
the life of Bishop Heber in miniature. 
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Review.—Man’s _ Enmity to God, and 
Mercy for Sinners. Two Discourses. 
By the late Stephen Charnock, B.D. 
18mo. pp. 376. Nisbet. London, 
1829. 

Tue two subjects included in these dis- 
courses, are of the utmost importance to 
man, whose enmity to God appears in all 
his actions; and whose motives, thoughts, 
and language, bear witness to the awful 
fact. His moral condition renders Divine 
mercy necessary, and this beams upon him 
through the gospel of Jesus Christ. In the 
volume now under inspection, these mo- 
mentous topics are boldly asserted ; they 
are amplified in detail; their sources are 
explored, and their consequences are anti- 
cipated ; the existence of the former renders 
the latter indispensable, and the author has 
clearly proved that, without the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, and the efficacy of His 
grace, human nature could never be divested 
of its depravity, nor, abstracted from com- 
passion, be permitted to inherit the king- 
dom of God, : 

In these two discourses, Mr, Charnock 
has unfolded the leading principles of the 
ehristian system, and embodied in his 
paragraphs nearly all that is needful for 
man to know, in order to his attainment of 
salvation, and a qualification for the enjoy- 
ment of felicity in heaven. On speculative 
opinions, and abstract theories, he has 
wasted none of his pages. He views sin 
as a malady, and the gospel as a remedy ; 
afid, as a faithful servant of the great Phy- 
sician, directs the afflicted spirit to the 
sacred balm which can cure all its diseases. 
The whole work is entirely of an experi- 
mental and practical nature ; and, wherever 
the principles inculcated are reduced to the 
only uses for which they are valuable, they 
cannot fail to produce an entire revolution 
throughout all the moral and mental powers 
of the soul, and to transform the sinner 
into a saint. 

The language is solemn and unvarnish- 
ed, every way suited to the seriousness of 
the occasion, deriving its principal orna- 
ments from the awful sublimity of the 
momentous subjects which it illustrates 
and enforces. It borrows no meretricious 
embellishments from the sounding terms of 
diction, and never sacrifices perspicuity to 
the captivating tinsel of harmonious periods. 
It has been said, 

“ A man that’s rich may venture to go plain ;” 
and those who believe the truth of this 
poetical aphorism, have only to read these 
two discourses of Charnock, to be con- 
vinced of its propriety. 

132.-- VOL. x1, 





Review.— Morning and Evening Prayers, 
adapted for Family Worship.  8vo. 
pp. 144. Seeley. London, 1829, 


A WELL-KNown author and preacher in 
the Wesleyan Methodist connexion, whose 
habits have long accustomed him to use 
extempore prayer, has observed, in a pam- 
phlet lately published, that, on certain 
occasions, “to have a solemn form of well- 
chosen words, by which the mind could 
fully express itself without the labour of 
looking for suitable expressions, must be of 
gteat utility.” Of this, our excellent church 
service furnishes many notable examples, 
and those who enter fully into their spirit 
and design, cannot be destitute of genuine 
devotion. 

On the nature and character of prayer, 
the author of this little volume gives an 
excellent dissertation in his introduction, 
sanctioning his observations with the autho- 
rity of several able divines, whose names 
are of just renown in the theological world. 
With us, this dissertation has operated 
much in his favour, by _preparing our minds 
for a series of devotional compositions con- 
formable to its general principles, and under 
these impressions, his prayers make their 
ap e before us. 

e volume contains prayers for morn- 
ing and evening through two weeks, and 
concludes with several prayers for chil- 
dren, expressed in language suited to the 
youthful capacity. Those which are 
designed for the use of adults, in family 
worship, are written in a more elevated 
style, but without being inflated with self- 
sufficiency. They are also more comprehen- 
sive in their subjects, but without aiming at 
elegance of expression, or indulging in 
those flights of fancy, which, on such 
solemn occasions, can never be acceptable 
to God, ‘ 

The path in which the author’s mind 
travels, is that which the gospel prescribes, 
and many of its leading truths are em- 
bodied in the petitions. Jesus Christ, as 
the procuring cause of human salvation, is 
uniformly acknowledged, and the influence 
of the Holy Spirit is implored, as the only 
efficient agent that can apply these truths 
to the heart. Occasionally they are inter- 
spersed with expressions taken from our 
excellent national liturgy, but these are so 
interwoven with other terms and phrases, 
that the writer may be rather said to adopt 
them as his own, than to introduce them 
with the formality of quotations. 

With their unostentatious simplicity we 
have -been much pleased. They seem cal- 
culated to awaken devotional feelings, 
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while the blessings for which they petition, 
and the confessions which they make, are 
of such a general nature, that all may join 
in them, notwithstanding the peculiarities of 
their respective creeds. To individuals and 
families, who wish for a plain and concise, 
yet. comprehensive manual, which in 
general excludes the terms of party de- 
signation and sectarian phraseology, we 
would seriously recommend this volume, 
as a useful assistant in family devotion. 


——@—— 


Review.—Clark’s Introduction to Heral- 
dry. 12mo. pp. 324. Eleventh Edition. 
. Washbourn. London. 1829. 


Tue books which treat on Iferaldry are, 
generally speaking, so tedious and ob- 
scure, that the majority of readers have 
been accustomed to consider it one of the 
occult sciences; and the number of those 
is comparatively few, who would venture 
to wade through a folio volume, to dis- 
cover the distinction between party per 
saltire and party per cross. Our know- 
ledge of heraldry is not very extensive ; 
but, whether this slight acquaintance with 
the science arises from a decided antipathy 
to a rampant lion, and a tiger passant, or 
from the free-mason-like mystery usually 
observable in heraldic writings, we have 
not leisure to determine. The moderate 
size of the present volume, however, has 
given it a claim on our attention, which we 
have no inclination to dispute. Au reste. 

Mr. Clark conducts his subject with 
greater regularity, and exposes it with more 
simplicity, than the generality of authors 
who have preceded him. He briefly 
narrates the various circumstances and 
events which gave rise to heraldry; and 
includes, within a few pages, many in- 
teresting particulars relative to tournaments, 
the crusades, and funeral devices. He 
next explains the different kinds of arms; 
and, after acquainting us with the locations 
of the shield or escutcheon, proceeds to 
describe and exemplify all its features, and 
the numerous minutiz which it occasionally 
includes. Then follow rules for blazoning 
and marshalling coat-armour. A copious 
dictionary of technical terms, and an alpha- 
betical list in English, French, and Latin, 
which follows, can hardly fail, in conjunc- 
tion with the numerous illustrative plates, 
&c., to render efficient service to those who 
wish to acquire a general knowledge of the 
science. It is questionable whether we 
shall-ever be able to say more, in reference 
to heraldry, than that, “the dozen white 
duces do become an old coat well.” 
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Review.—Colosseum, Regent’s Park. 


WE have now before us “ A brief Account 
of the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park ;” 
and, though this description, with its illus- 
tive etchings, joined to any thing we may 
be able to say, can give no adequate idea 
of this stupendous depository of art, we feel 
it an incumbent duty to notice an under- 
taking which reflects the highest credit on 
our national character. 

We are not prepared to say, whether the 
name of the building has any reference to 
the celebrated Flavian amphitheatre at 
Rome, the Coliseum; or whether it relates 
solely to the colossal dimensions of the 
works of art exhibited in the modern 
erection. This is, however, a point of no 
great importance: it is a noble building, 
in which the minds of the projector and his 
coadjutors have secceeded, after long con- 
tinued and gigantic efforts, in calling up 
the most interesting and sublime creations 
of human skill. 

Our limits will not allow us to do more 
than make a few general observations. We 


gather from the “ Brief Account,” that the, 


building was begun in 1824, by Mr. Peto, 


from the designs and working drawings of* 


Mr. Decimus Burton. The main body of 
the edifice is of a polygonal form, having 
sixteen faces, and is connected, towards 
the west, with a noble portico, of the 
Grecian Doric order. A dome, rising from 
the parapet of the polygon, is surmounted 
by a circular gallery, from which the spec- 
tator may extend his view over the sub- 
jacent park, and distant country. 

The saloon is fitted up with great taste 
and elegance, and includes a fine collection 
of paintings and sculptures, intermixed with 
objects of virtu and curiosity. 

The conservatories and waterfalls have a 
talismanic effect on the mind, and manifest 
to the beholder ‘the powerful restraints in 
which art is enabled to enchain nature. 

The Panorama, of which no conception 
could be formed from the most elaborate 
description, is the distinguishing feature of 
the Colosseum; and for extent of surface, 
and power of delineation, is placed far 
beyond competition with any similar work 
of art hitherto extant. “ Mr. Hornor, the 

rojector of this work, finished the»sketches 
or its execution in 1824, having constructed 
scaffolding, and a suspended house, or 
large box, above the highest cross of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.” From this daring emi- 
nence, the artist’s eye, “in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” noted and sketched all the grand 
features of the British metropolis, and, 
connecting them with their details, furnished 
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data for the production of a picture on 
which no Englishman can look, without 
feeling the amor patrie glowing at his 
heart. 

Circumstances — the spirited 
projector to open the building rather pre- 
maturely, but we are confident that neither 
this, nor any other adventitious irregularity, 
can check the ultimate completion and 
success of an undertaking so greatly con- 
ceived, and hitherto so daringly executed. 


—_—@—. 


Review.—Astronomy; or the Solar 
System explained on Mechanic Prin- 
ciples, &c. &c., by Richard Banks. 
pp- 103. Simpkin, & Co. Stationers’ 
Court, and Whittaker, & Co. Ave- 
Maria Lane. London. 1829. 

Tue fundamental law of this new hypo- 
thesis is that of Equilibrium. The sun is 
said to move in an orbit round a common 
centre, which is assumed to be the fulcrum 
of a lever, having the sun at one extremity 
and a planet at the other. The equi- 
librium results from a nice proportion 
between the solidity of the bodies, and 
the length of leverage: so far it is well. 
The sun, however, completes his orbital 
course in nineteen years, and the earth 
accomplishes its annual revolution in one 
year; the sun and earth will, therefore, 
frequently be posited on the same side of 
the fulerum. How under these circum- 
stances the equilibrium can be preserved, 
we are at a loss to conjecture. 

There is great ingenuity displayed in 
the formation of this hypothesis, and, 
though, as far as we can comprehend, it 
has grasped at more than it is equal to, 
we cannot withhold the meed of praise 
which is due to the energetic mind of its 
projector. His statements are given with 
great plainness, and much that he has 
advanced wears an aspect of imposing 
plausibility. 

This theory of Mr. Banks, exceedingly 
simple in itself, is rendered still more 
intelligible by the numerous engravings 
which illustrate its various branches. 
These he endeavours to apply not merely 
to existing phenomena, but to the deluge 
which inundated the world, and to the 
astronomical miracles recorded in the 
Scriptures, 

Deriving from simplicity a powerful 
recommendation, and destitute of com- 
plication, the whole being comprised 
within a narrow compass, its excellencies 
may be easily appreciated, or its errors 
speedily detected, by scientific men, whose 
vigorous examination it solicits, whatever 





may be the result. To an impartial 
investigation it has an undoubted claim, 
and although minor difficulties may for a 
season retard its progress, yet if the lead- 
ing principle be found genuine, it will 
soon force its way into public notice, and 
take an honourable stand among the dis- 
coveries of science. ; 





BBIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Temporis Calendarium, or an Alma- 
nack for 1830.’ By William Rogerson, 
Greenwich, (Stephens, London,) contains 
all that renders these annual registers of 
time, and its concomitant events, valuable 
to the public. On many other important 
subjects relative to commerce, trade, and 
public affairs, such as postage, porterage, 
fares, law-terms, stamps-duties, &c.; it also 
communicates much useful information. 
To prognostications, excepting those which 
relate to phenomena resulting from the 
laws of nature, it makes no pretensions, 
and we are glad to find that, in general, 
these laughable impositions on the cre- 
dulity of mankind, are on the decline. In- 
the vacant space, which predictions in 
some Almanacks occupy, arguments td 
prove the existence of Deity, drawn from 
the book of nature, are introduced. To 
some country farmers this may appear an 
undesirable exchange, though they will 
scarcely have the effrontery to call it “ re- 
ligious twaddle.” It would be honourable 
to England if astrological presages were 
banished altogether from the ephemerides 
of our land. 

2. A Sermon occasioned by the Death of 
the Rev. Samuel Crowther, A. M. Vicar 
of Christ Church, London, &c., by Daniel 
Wilson, A. M. Vicar of Islington, (Ben- 
ning, London,) embodies a happy illustra- 
tion of the power of religion on the heart 
and life of man, by an appeal tothe ex- 
perience and conduct of the deceased, to 
whose memory it thus pays an honourable 
tribute of respect. In the abstract, Mr. 
Wilson delineates the character of a faith- 
ful minister of the gospel—in the doctrines 
which he teaches, the spirit in which he 
discharges his trust, and in the whole course 
of his behaviour, among those over whom 
he is placed. These distinguishing excel- 
lencies he then applies, as he proceeds, to 
the late Mr. Crowther, and appeals to his 
attentive audience for the correctness of all 
that he advanees. The primary inference 
from the whole is, that, under the preach- 
ing and example of such a minister, much 
improvement is required from all his 
hearers. To a listening and deeply affected 
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congregation, this energetic diseourse must 
have been peculiarly interesting; for 
although it gives of their late minister 
an exalted reputation, nearly all must have 
been convinced, that no effusions of pane- 
gytic were suffered “to deviate from truth. 
It is also pleasing to remark, that while 
Mr. Wilson, sanctioned by the authority 
of an apostle, embraced this opportunity 
of doing justice to the character of his 
friend, he could conscientiously obey the 
dictates of his understanding, and indulge 
the genuine feelings of his heart. 

3. A Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, &c. with a Key to the Genders, 
Sc. by H. Thompson, Esg. (Baldwin, Lon- 
don,) appears calculated to give facility to 
pupils, who wish to acquire a knowledge 
of its principles, and the connexion of its 
parts. By the new method which the 
author has adopted, the genders are divested 
of much of that obscurity, with which lear- 
ners are frequently perplexed. An acquain- 
tance with the French tongue is now ranked 
among the polite accomplishments of edu- 
cation, and few works, within so limited a 
compass, are better calculated than the one 
before us, to promote the attainment of this 
desirable end. 

4. A Discourse delivered at various An- 
niversaries, by William Orme, foreign Se- 
cretary to the London Missionary Society, 
(Holdsworth, London,) appears from its 
title to have been a traveller; but this 
circumstance can neither give it worth, nor 
detract from its excellencies. This sermon, 
which may be considered historical in its 
general character, takes a comprehensive 
survey of the introduction of the Gospel into 
the South Sea Islands, in 1797 ; and traces 
its progress down to the latest accounts 
which have been received. As an historical 
epitome, it is deeply interesting, but as it 
delineates the spread of the Gospel among 
savages, and the wonderful effects pro- 
duced, we can hardly avoid exclaiming, 
“ This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes.” A discourse like this, 
which embodies in miniature the leading 
features of all the important information 
that has been transmitted, must have been 
heard with eager attention by every congre- 
gation; and when we consider the intelli- 
gence which it communicates, and the mas- 
terly manner in which it is written, we feel 
no surprise that it should have been repeat- 
edly preached, and at last printed for gene- 
ral distribution. 

5. The United Family, or Characters 
portrayed from Real Life, for the Use of 
Children, by Matilda Witliams, (Joy, Lon- 
don,) contains some animated and instruc- 





tive reading, from which important lessons 
relative to principles and life may be 
learned. The style is easy and familiar, and 
the characters introduced, which are many, 
are well sustained. The dialogue form which 
it assumes, diffuses energy and sprightli. 
ness throughout its parts. The subjects 
are diversified, embracing history, natural 
productions, and moral cultivation ; a well- 
executed engraving is prefixed to the title- 
page ; the exterior is neat and inviting ; and 
the contents will afford gratification to all 
who honour this volume with a perusal. 

6. Three Discourses on Eternity, by 
Job Orton, (Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don,) are full of solemn and momentous 
truths, in which every reader is deeply 
interested. They contain a serious appeal 
to the consciences both of the young and 
the old, and are published in a cheap form, 
that they may have an extensive circulation. 

7. An Address to such as inquire 
“ What must we do to be saved?” by the 
Rev. J. W. Fletcher, late Vicar of Made- 
ley, (Religious Tract Society, London,) 
breathes throughout its pages that spirit of 
ardent piety for which its venerable author 
was so eminently distinguished. Its lan- 
guage is fervid, affectionate, and pathetic, 
enforcing the necessity of salvation, and 
directing every penitent to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, with the heart unto 
righteousness, as the only way of salvation, 
which God has provided for sinful man. 

8. First Lessons in English Grammar, 
Sc. by M. A. Allison, (Simpkin, London,) 
are adapted for the nursery, and perhaps 
for the first classes in schools; they will 
give to the learner a general idea of the 
nature and use of Grammar, and, since to 
go beyond this, the writer makes no pre- 
tensions, we have no right to extend our 
observations. 

9. A Catechism on the Works of Crea- 
tion, &c., by Peter Smith, A. M. (Simp- 
kin, London,) introduces us to a fertile 
field, in which the author and reader would 
become fatigued long before they could 
exhaust their subject. The early parts 
relate to the creating energy of God, in 
giving existence to natural phenomena ; 
but all the subsequent portions belong to 
the various branches of natural philosophy ; 
it is a book that will both amuse and 
instruct the youthful inquirer after know- 
ledge. 

10. A Catechism of Geography, com- 
prising all the leading features of that 
important science, by Hugh Murray, Esq. 
(Simpkin, London,) promises to be a very 
useful book, and we flatter ourselves, that 
whoever reads it with such expectations, 
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will not complain of disappointment. The 
first six chapters are scientific ; the remain- 
ing parts are descriptive of countries, 
their boundaries, situation, extent, popula- 
tion, &c. &c. On these and other kindred 
topics much information is compressed 
within a narrow compass; it is illustrated 
by seven small maps, and includes the 
most recent discoveries that have been 
made. 

18. A Plea for the Lord’s Day, by the 
Rev. James Sherman, of Reading, (Fisher 
and Co., London,) coincides in several 
respects with an article given in this num- 
ber, on the awful profanation of the Sabbath 
in the Metropolis ; both point out a variety 
of ways in which the violation takes piace : 
but while the article exhibits Sabbath-break- 
in all its turpitude, this discloses vice 
abstracted from half its grossness. The 
former is founded on notorious fact, the 
latter recurs to principle ; that directs us to 
gaze on the flagrant enormities of the City 
and its environs, this rouses sloth from the 
couch of indolence, and enforces the duties 
we owe to God. In this little book, 
Mr. Sherman has placed the subject in a 
rational, a scriptural, and a commanding 
light ; it presents to the reader many influ- 
ential motives, and contains many power- 
ful arguments for hallowing the Sabbath. 
day, and devoting it to the holy purposes 
for which it was first instituted, and for 
which it has ever since been reverenced 
throughout the Christian world. 

—_—-— 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


NaTuRE, in its vast variety, presents to the 
contemplative mind a continual source of 
amusement, and opens to the inquiring in- 
dividual a .rich field of investigation and 
research ; each department is calculated to 
reward the patient investigator with a fund 
of gratification, and to occupy the leisure, 
‘snatched from the continual and indispen- 
sable duties of life, in a useful and agreeable 
manner. Among these may be reckoned 
astronomy, as a science to which the above 
observation will apply; the certainty of its 
results amply rewarding the labours of the 
practical astronomer, while the beauty and 
magnificence of the scenery of the azure 
vault of heaven, connected with the obser- 
vation of the worlds that wander in its 
vast and infinite expanse, contribute to the 
amusement of the admirer of the celestial 
bodies. 

We have, for some time past, given a 
monthly account of the principal pheno- 
mena that have taken place in the heavens: 


but as some of these phenomena occur | 


Celestial Phenomena. 
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neatly in the same order, we shall discon- 
tinue their notice, and substitute in their 
place a more enlarged account of the appa- 
rent motions of the heavenly bodies; and, 
as opportunity may offer, resume a descrip- 
tion of the constellations. 

The most interesting of the celestial orbs 

is the Moon, as she is nearer the earth than 
any other, and affords a greater opportunity 
of observing the laws of planetary motion, 
as her revolution is completed in the small 
period of a month; we shall, therefore, now 
direct the attention of the observer to the 
principal phenomena that will take place in 
her present lunation, which commenced on 
the 24th of November, at 34 minutes past 
12 at noon, when she was in conjunction 
with the Sun in the 4th degree of Sagittarius : 
her Jatitude was then nearly 5 degrees north, 
ascending, and she was approaching the 
earth. 
On the evening of the 1st of this month 
she may be observed near the meridian at 
sun-set, with an altitude of nearly 25 de- 
grees. On the 3d she enters her first quar- 
ter at 33 minutes past 6 in the evening, 
when it will be interesting to notice her 
passage under the two western of four stars 
forming a square, three of which are situated 
in the constellation Pegasus, and the fourth 
in the head of Andromeda ; this star is the 
northern of the two eastern. At sun-set 
she is observed a little to the west of a line 
connecting a and B Pegasi, the two former 
stars ; she approaches this line until } past 
8, when she arrives at it; she afterwards 
recedes from, and is noticed to the east 
of it until she sets. On the following even- 
ing she crosses the ecliptic in her descending 
node, which is situated in the 24th degree 
of Pisces; she then forms an isosceles tri- 
angle with a and y Pegasi, the two southern 
of the above-mentioned stars, and is seen 
to direct her course to a line connecting y 
Pegasi and a Andromeda, the two eastern, 
but will not reach it before moon-set. On 
the 6th she arrives at the perigean point of 
her orbit, and her apparent course is di- 
rected to the red star Aldebaran, or the 
Bull’s Eye, to the west of which she is 
observed at a short distance, (particularly 
with a telescope.) On the evening of the 
9th, the observer will very soon discover 
that an occultation will take place; and, 
accordingly, at 49 minutes, 27 seconds, past 
5, he will notice her limb in contact with 
the star, which will continue behind her 
disc until 47 minutes, 7 seconds, past 6, 
when it emerges, her subsequent recess from 
it is the chief feature in her course. 

On the 10th, at 38 minutes past 1 in the 
afternoon, she has completed half her syno- 
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dic revolution, being in opposition to the 
Sun; she has now nearly arrived at her 
greatest southern latitude, and as she was 
at her conjunction: approaching the earth, 
she is now receding from it. Her approach 
to, passage by, and recess from Saturn, is 
now an interesting feature in her course : 
she is observed nightly to approach this 
planet, and on the evening of the 14th is 
noticed near him to the west, and will 
evidently pass below him before moon-set, 
the conjunction taking place at 15 minutes 
past 2 in the morning of the 15th. After 
passing this planet she progresses through 
the constellation Leo, and approaches the 
ecliptic, which she reaches on the 17th. 
On the following morning, at 4 minutes 
past 6, she enters her last quarter; and on 
the same day arrives at the apogean point 
of her orbit. She is now seen to approach 
the planet Mars, situated some distance 
to the east of her, until the 2ist, when she 
is observed nearest him. On the following 
morning she is seen to the east of him, and 
afterwards recedes from him, continually 
decreasing in magnitude until the 26th, at 
36 minutes past 3 in the morning, when 
the lunation is completed, as she is again 
in conjunction with the Sun. 

Tiais lunation has been completed in 29 
days, 15 hours, and 4 minutes. At the 
commencement, the Moon was moving 
toward her perigee, at which she arrived 
after she had entered her first quarter. 
Her period, from the conjunction to the 
quarter, was 7 days, 6 hours, and 1 minute; 
the next quarter was shorter, being 6 days, 
19 hours, and 5 minutes, in consequence of 
the perigean point being situated within it, 
and the Moon moving more rapidly in 
this part of her orbit; the next quarter 
revolution was completed in a longer period, 
7 days, 16 hours, and 26 minutes, as she 
was approaching the apogee; and the last 
quarter was the longest, 7 days, 21 hours, 
and 32 minutes, as the apogee was situated 
within it. 

The planet Saturn is an interesting object 
in the barren space between the Crab and 
Lion. On the 29th of November he was 
stationary, when he formed an isosceles tri- 
angle with a and y Leonis, the former star 
being the summit; his distance from it was 
nearly nine degrees. A sliort distance to 
the east of him were three stars of the 
sixth magnitude, formiig an isosceles tri- 
angle; the two southernmost are marked 7 
and 11 Leonis, they are about 45 minutes 
apart; the northern star, which is situated 
at a distance of two degrees from the other, 
is marked 8 Leonis. His recess from these 
stars, during this and the ensuing month, 
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is an interesting feature in his course, and 
he is observed to approach two stars, also 
of the sixth magnitude, in the constellation 
Cancer, marked 82 and 83, the former 
being the southernmost. On the 29th of 
January, he is seen in a line with » and » 
Leonis: and on the 3d of February, he 
arrives at that part of his orbit which is 
opposite the Sun. The period that has 
elapsed since his last opposition, is 378 days, 
22 hours, which is 20 hours, 45 minutes, 
longer than the preceding period, which 
was completed on the 18th of January last, 
in 378 days, 1 hour, and 15 minutes: this 
acceleration is occasioned by the action of 
Jupiter, and is a necessary consequence of 
elliptical motion. After passing his oppo- 
sition, he is observed nearer 82 and 83 
Cancri, every night, until the 13th of Fe- 
bruary, when he is seen between them, and 
nearly a degree to the south of 83. Ina 
few evenings he is noticed to form a triangle 
with these stars, and directs his course to 
68, 71, and 78, Cancri. He passes above 
the latter star on the 21st of March, and is 
stationary on the 13th of April, when he 
forms a small triangle with 71 and 78. 
At this time he forms the apex of an isosceles 
triangle with y and 6 Cancri. During 135 
days he has retrograded 7 degrees. 

Mars is conspicuous during December, 
in the constellation Libra; he is observed 
in the mornings, and is first seen under c 
and to the west of X Virginis, forming a 
triangle with these stars: he soon reaches 
the latter star, being: observed very near it 
on the morning of the 3d. His recess from 
it, and approach to a Libre, is now an 
interesting feature in his path ; on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, he passes very near a small 
star marked 5 Libre; and on the morning 
of the 16th, he passes above a Libre. His 
course is now directed under y Libre, pass- 
ing it on the 2ist; he then recedes from 
this star, and passes above 26 Libre on 
the 24th, and 28 Libre on the 27th. 


GLEANINGS., 


Contrguance if passing Rivers on Foot.—M. Charles 
de Mayerfy Hunganan, before celebrated for’ many 
ingenious ‘inventions, has brought to perfection an 
apparatus, by means of which the most rapid rivers 
may be passed on foot. In the month of March 18%, 
M. Mayerfy, in the presence of a vast concourse of 
spectators, made an effort to cross the Danube near 
the Legerspital of Pesth. Provided with boots of tin, 
the legs of which were furnished at the top with a 
sort of table, he traversed the river in an oblique 
direction in perfect safety, taking a line of 1,000 
yards in length. Hle amused the spectators with 
various feats during his singular promenade. 


Needles.—N eedles were first made in England by 
a native of India, in 1515; but the art was lost at 
his death; it was, however, recovered by Christo- 
pher Greening in 1560, who was settled with his 
three children, Elizabeth, John, and Thomas, by 
Mr. Damer, ancestor to the present Earl of Dor- 
chester, at Long Crendon, Buckinghamshire, where 
the manufactory has been carried on from that time 
to this day. 
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Unique Hebrew Manuscript —The Literati are likely , 


to be highly interested with an original ancient ma- 
nuscript of the P h, now in pos of Mr. 
Sams, of Darlington, Durhara. It is of goat-skin 
leather, in two volumes, and measures two feet wide, 
and sixty-nine feet long. Each sheet of skin is di- 
vided into pages, five inches and a half in width. 
The letters are very large, and not only most beau- 
tifully written, but or ented with a aber of 
tagin or coronal. The antiquity of this MS, may 
be inferred by its being written on leather—a cir- 
cumstance which would hardly have taken place 
after the invention of vellum was known. It is be- 
lieved to be fifieen hundred years old, and has been 
above eight hundred years in one Jewish family, on 
the Continent, from whence it has recently been 
rocured under the most interesting circumstances. 
Daring the calamities which followed the train of 
Buonaparte’s wars, a Jewish family of opulence was 
reduced to utter ruin, and compelled to emigrate, 
‘They came to Holland in their exile, and were there 
so very much reduced as to be obliged to pledge, 
as their last resource, this precious treasure of their 
laws, under a limitation of a considerable time for 
its redemption. ‘The time expired, the pledge was 
not redeemed, and the property was sold in Holland 
by the person who lent his money on it. It has 
been preserved with the greatest care, in a rich 
cover, fringed with fine silk, ‘he rollers on which 
the MS. runs are composed of beautiful mahogany. 
It has been seen by a number of [lebrew scholars 
and Jews, and it is generally thought to be the 
most ancient copy of the five Books of Moses in 
existence. 


Calico—Calico is a cloth resembling linen, but 
made of cotton. It was first brought into England 
in 1631. It was first manufactured in this country 
about the year 1772. ‘The name is taken from that 
of Calicul, a city on the coast of Malabar, it being 
the first place at which the Portnguese landed, when 
they discovered the Indian Peninsula. Calicoes are 
plain shirting, printed, ;dyed, stained, &c. all of 
which are included under the general d ion 








sess himself of the money contained therein, 
without being in the secret, finds himself seized by an 
iron hand; a loud and noisy music, which plays for 
five minutes, announces the forcible detention of 
the captive; and, as soon as it ceased to play, 
a battery of six pistols closes the career of the thief. 
unless seasonable assistance arrives to save his life. 
Sealing Wax and Wafers—¥rancis Rousseau, 9 
native of Auxerres, who travelled a long time in 
Persia, Pegu, and other parts of the East Indies, and 
who, in 1692, resided at St. Domingo, was the in- 
ventor of sealing-wax. A lady, of the name of Lon- 
eville, made this wax known at court, and caused 
uis X{11th to use it; after which it was purchased 
and used throughout Paris. By this article Rous- 
seau, before the expiration of a year, gained 50,000 
livres. The oldest seal with a_ red wafer ever yet 
found, is on a letter written by Dr. Krapt, at Spires, 
in the year 1624, to the government at Bareutt. 
pt.—This fertile country yields, to every grain 
sown, fifty grains of corn, fifteen grains ates 
eight to ten of maize, and twenty-four grains of rice. 
Its other agricultural productions are, linseed, peas, 
beans, lupins, and flax, which give abundant crops. 
One moiety of its produce of wheat, beans, and peas 
—one third of that of maize—and two-thirds of its 
produce of flax and rice, are left over from its do- 
mestic consumption, for the purposes of exportation. 
Of cotton—the better species of which resembles the 
best kind of Brazilian—more than 200,000 hundred 
weight, have been brought to market in one year, 
though the cultivation of this article has not been 
pursued above seven years. ‘lhe sugar cane is grown 
in Upper Egypt, and produces between 40,000 and 
50,000 hundred weight, one-half of which circulates 
as merchandise, in a raw state. Were this article 
treated with proper skill and attention, it might not 
only be cultivated with much profit and to an im- 
mense extent, but would be found, from its intrinsic 
excellence, far superior to any West India produce 
for the refiner’s use. The raising of Indigo has been 
attempted, on a considerable scale, and with .great 
, of late years; and of this product 60,000 





of calicoes. The printivg of calicoes commenced in 
London about the year 1676. At the present time, 
prints, as they are called, are in most esteem ; 
but Manchester and Paisley are also noted for the 
manufacture of printed calicoes.—Guy’s Cyclopedia. 


English Shipping.— Nobody who has not considered 
the subject, can have any idea of the extent of the 
English mercantile marine at this moment, or rather 
at the end of 1826. ‘the number of her trading 
vessels, entirely exclusive of the royal navy, is 
twenty-four thousand two hundred and eighty. The 
capacity of these vessels is two million, five hundred 
and fifty-three thousand, six hundred and eighty-five 
tons; and they give employment to one hundred and 
sixty-six thousand five hundred and eighty-three men 
and boys.— Extractor. 


Holy Water.—Vhe water of the holy well of Zem- 
zem, at Mecca, is regarced as au infallible cure for 
all diseases ; and the devotees of Mahomet believe 
that the more they drink of it, the better their health 
will be, and their prayers the more acceptable. 
have seen some ofthem at the well swallowing such 
a quantity of it as I should hardly have thought pos- 
sible. A man who lived in the same house with me, 
and who was ill of an intermittent fever, repaired 
every evening to Zemzem, and drank of the water 
till he was almost fainting; after which he lay for 
several hours extended upon his back on the pave- 
ment near the Kaaba {mosaue,) and then returned 
to renew his draught. When by this practice he was 
brought to the verge of death, he declared himself 
fully convinced that the increase of his illness pro- 
ceeded wholly from his being unable to swallow a 
sufficient quantity of the water! Many hadjiz, not 
content with drinking it merely, strip the ives, 
and have buckets of it thrown over them, by which 
they believe that the heart is purified as well as the 
outer body. Few pilgrims quit Mecca without car- 
rying away some of the water in copper or tin 
bottles, either for the purpose of making presents, or 
for their own use in case of illness, when they drink 
it, or for abfution after death. I have seen it sold 
at Suez by hadjiz returning from Mecca, at the rate 
§ one piastre for the quantity that filled a coffee-cup. 

inding-sheets and other linen, washed in the waters 
of Zemzem, are constantly seen hanging to dry 
between the columns of the Kaaba. Many hadjiz 
purchase at Mecca the shroud in which they wish 
4 } buried, and bey S Pmeives s the ee 
of Zemzem, supposing that, if the co wrappe 
in linen which has been wetted with this holy water, 
the peace of the soul after death will be more effec- 
tual le secured. Some hadjiz make this linen an 
article of traffic.—Burckhardt's Traveis in Arabia. 

Caution to Thieves —A_ chemist of Geneva has con- 
structed a table of safety. Whoever attempts to 





oka, or 135,000 pounds, have been sold, from one 
twelvemonth’s growth, The finest of the three qua- 
lities which are raised is esteemed quite equal to the 

t East India indigo. Some Christian settlers fro! 
Syria have begun the cultivation of silk; but nothing 
certain is yet known as to its fitness for the pu 
of exportation. Nature has endowed this country 
with a lavish hand—whether we look at its capabi- 
lities for vegetable or animal productions ; and Men- 
gin has calculated that if it enjoyed the advantage of 
a mild and intelligent government, it might, inde- 
pendently of a considerable export-trade, be rendered 

pable of a population of 8,000,000 of 
human beings; whereas, under the iron grasp of its 
present ruler, it does not support above 2,500,00u, 
including 3,000 Jews, and 170,000 Christians of 
various persuasions; but exclusive of fifty tribes of 
Arabs, whose numbers amount to 120,000 or there- 
abouts, dispersed in villages or following a nomadic 
life. The same writer estimates the annual revenue 
at £2,000,000—one-half of which is derived from the 
miri or land-tax—the regular force, trained after the 
European fashion, at 10,000 infantry, 9,000 cavalry, 
and 1,200 artillery—and the irregular at 36,000 in- 
fautry, and 6,000 men mounted on horses and dro- 
medaries. 

Mode of Preserving Nuts in a Fresh State. —A. B. 

Lambert, Esq. sent some specimens of nuts which 
were quite plump and fresh. ‘hey had been pre- 
served to a late season (July) by a very simple but 
effectual process. When ripe, they were put into a 
large brown earthenware pan, which, when filled 
with nuts, was placed in a deep hole in a dry part of 
the garden. ‘The top of the pan being covered with 
a flat piece of wood, on which was put a heavy 
weight, the hole was filled with earth. By these 
means nuts may-he kept in a fresh state, till the sea- 
son for gathering them from the trees returns.— 
Trans. Hort. Soc. : : 
_ India Rubber.—The Ficus elastica is a curious plant’; 
it yields the Caoutchouc, or Indian rubber of com- 
merce, and possesses the singular peculiarity of liv- 
ing and flourishing without any attachment to the 
soil. ‘The plant in the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens, 
has: been for a long period suspended on the wall, 
at some distance from the earth. In the same gar- 
dens also is the Frarinella, which in dry still even- 
ings emits an inflammable gas gr vapour, that, ifa 
candle be brought in contact, ignites, and is distinctly 
visible.— Extractor. 

The Church.—Iit appears from an analysis of the 
last edition of the ‘ Clerical Guide,” that the grand 
total of Benefices, Dignitaries, and Minor Canonries 
in England and Wales, is i ; that they are divided 
amongst persons, of whom 3853 hold one prefer- 
ment only ; 3304, two; 370, three ; 73, four ; 38, five; 
13, six; 4, seven; 1, eight; 2, nine; and 1 fifteen. 
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an Diemen’s Land.—A seventy-four-gun ship is 
building at Van Diemen’s Land, with teak timber 

m ‘lrincomalee, and, strange to relate, India 
rubber is now generally used in sheathing vessels, 
by straining a thin coat over the surface. India 
rubber cotton is also used as an impervious ——— 
wherever such is requisite ; and the use of both wi i 
shortly be extended to England. 

Indian Jonah.—Herrara, VD, 3. L. 2. C. 5. relates a 
story of an Indian diver for oysters being swallowed 
by a fish called “ Marrajo.” ‘Ihe Indian's compa- 
nions baited for the monster with a dog, caught it, 

ed the belly, and restored his countryman to 
life !—Southey’s Chronological History of the West 


ies. 

The Mole-~M. Flourens, a French naturalist, has 
lately made some inquiries into the organization of the 
mole, and has found that, if it is not exclusively, it 
is essentially carnivorous. It dies very soon if it be 
kept only upon vegetables; and though it is known 
to destroy roots of all sorts, it is not for the purpose 
of eating them, but to seek for worms and insects, 
and particularly for the eggs of insects. If kept 
upon any =ioal substance, it will live a loug while. 
‘Ten or twelve hours is the maximum of the time 
which it can live without nourishment; and, like all 
animals which exist upon blood and #esh, it always 
drinks with great avidity. ' : 

Ostrich—A travelling caravan, with wild beasts 
for exhibition, had among them a very fine ostrich, 
which, owing to the slipperiness of his cage floor, 
received a fall, that fractured both his legs near the 
hip joints, and occasioned his death in a few mi- 
nates. This animal was two years and a half old ; 
ten feet and a haif high; and weighed 305 pounds. 
His value may be understood, when it is stated that 
3000 dollars were offered for him in New York. 
The body, after death, was opened, and several cor- 
nelian stones were found in his stomach ; swallowed, 
no doubt, in his native country. ‘The accident 
occurred just twelve months after his having been 
Fn for this country, at Havre—New England 

a . 

) as the Manor-gardens, Chelsea, there 
is a boy called William Stevenson, three years old, 
one half of whose has been, from his birth, 
covered with sandy coloured hair, nearly as thick as 
that which grows on his head, which it resembles 
greatly in appearance. ‘Che skin beneath is perma- 
nently tinge of a brown colour. ‘The appearance 
of the boy’s body is so strange and hideous, that 
were it not for his very intelligent countenance, one 
might believe it to belong rather to a wild beast than 
a human being. The boy enjoys good health. The 
father of the child is a bookbinder—a feeble, though 
healthy man; and the mother is a pretty and sound 
woman. She never had any fright or dreams during 
her pregnancy, and is totally at a loss to account for 
the appearance of the child.— Morning Paper. 

Cure for the a Zz @ Wasp—lt is stated in a 
country paper, that the juice of an omion is an in- 
stantaneous cure for the sting of a wasp. The writer 
says, “‘I have seen it tried with the smallest scallion 
taken from a sallad he effect is instantaneous in 
curing the pain, or preventing it, if within reach at 
the time.”—Mechanic’s Maguzine, 1829. 

Canine Sagacity.—A_ remarkable instance of saga- 
city wes lately exhibited by a dog, at Montreal: a 
child, son of Mr. John Rot, a merchant, while lean- 
ing over the banisters, pa forward, but suc- 
ceeded in laying hold of a rail. A dog seeing the 
child thus situated, reached over the rail, and seizing 
hold of the boy’s clothes, rescued him from his 
Perilous situation. 





Riterarpy Notices. 
Just Published. 


Portraits of the Right Hon, William Pitt—Arch- 
deacun Wrangham—and Benjamin West, Esq. P.R.A. 
adorn No. VIII. of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Part I. of Fishers’ Illustrations of Devonshire and 
Cornwall; containing 17 highly finished Engravings, 
with letterpress, historical and descriptive. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Robert Hopkins, (one of 
the first race of Methodist preachers, and, at the time 
of his death, the oldest travelling preacher in the 
Connexion.) By his son, the Rev. B. Hopkins. 

_Man’s Enmity to God ; and Mercy for the Chief of 
Sinners : two discourses by the late Stephen Charnock. 

The Scripture Reader's Guide to the Devotional 
Use of the Holy Scriptures. By Caroline Fry: 
second edition. 

The Child’s Commentator. Vol 2. With a Frontis- 
piece. By Ingram Cobbin. 18mo. 

The Child’s Prayer Book, By the same author. 


Sherman's Plea for the Sabbath, 3¢mo. 

‘The Grammatical and Pronouncing Spelling Book. 
By the same author. an 

Delineations of the North-Western Division of the 
County of Somerset, including the Parishes, Manors, 
‘Towns, V illages, Churches, Antiquities, Gentlemen’s 
Seats, &c. y John Rutter. Illustrated with six 
Engravings on copper, six on stone, upwards of 
thirty on wood, and a Map. . 

The Englishman's Almanack, or Daily Calendar 
—— Information for the United Kingdom, for 
i 5 
the Trad Mech 


Th ic's Al 
The Un 


k for 1830. 





rit of Philosophy; a Lecture. By the 
avies. 

Studies of Natural History. With ten Engravings. 
By William Rhind. = ’ 

Poems on Moral and Religious Subjects. By 
Anne Lutton. 

‘The Death Warrant of Negro Slavery throughout 
the British Dominions. s 

The Grammatical and Pronouncing Spelling book, 
on a new plan. By Ingram Cobbin. ’ 

Voluntary Churches the ‘True Churches of Christ. 
By the Rev. James Matheson. 

A Charge delivered by the Rev. R. Wardlaw, D.D. 
of Glasgow, at the ordination of Mr. John Reid, A.M. 

rown Court, London. 

Sympathy, or the Mourner’ Consoled. By the 
Rev. John Bruce. . 

Two Dissertations on Sacrifices. By William 
Outram, D. D. Translated from the Latin by J. Allen. 

Carstairs’ Practical System of Shorthand. 

Employment of the Poor : an Address to the Grand 
Jury in the County of Lincoln. By Charles ‘lunnard, 

. Chairman, 


Rev. J, 


Sermon preached at Loughborough, July, 1829, 
at the 59th Annual Association of the General Bap- 
tist Churches- By J. Jarrom. 

‘the Pulpit. Vol. XII. i 

In the Press. 

A New Edition of Rev. H. F. Burder’s Mental 
Discipline, with many additions, in one Vol. 12mo. 

prening, Amusements; or, the Beauties of the 
Heavens displayed, for the year 1830. fi 
_ he First Number of a New Topographical Die- 
tionary of Great Britain and Ireland. By Mr. J. Gor- 
ton, Editor of the General Biograph Dicti y, 
&c. will appear in January. 9 

e Society for the Promotion of Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge, r publication on the ist of 
January next, No. I. of the Library of Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge. ‘ 

A Second Edition of Lectures on English Poetry, 
with Tales and Poems ; being the Literary Remains 
ao ey Wedding Party. By 3. Cl yton, J 

An ress toa ing Party. By J. Clayton, Jan. 
_ The Juvenile Annual, entitled ‘ Affection’s Offer- 
ing,” which made its first appearance last year, at the 
low price of Four Shillings, will be pub in 
few days. 

The Listener. 
Scripture Reader's P 

By Mr. Valpy. A amily Classical Library, or 
English ‘Translations of the most valuable Greek and 

tin Classics, in monthly volumes, with a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of each Author. » ie 

Preparing for Publication. __ 

A fourth edition of “ Lectures on the Principles 
and Institution of the Roman Catholic Religion. 
By the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, A.M. 8vo. 

The Executor’s Account Book, or a Safe and Easy 
Method of Keeping Executorship Accounts. By 
John H. Brady, late of the Legacy Duty Office, 
Somerset H 








~ Caroline Fry, Author of the 
uide. 


ouse. 
An Edition of the Old Testament according to the 


established Version ; with the exception of the sub- 
stitution of the Original Hebrew names in the place 
of the English words. 
Notices of Brazil in 18989. By the Rev. R. 
algh, LL. D. will appear shortly, 











"Erratum.—1n the last line except two, col. 922, for 
“ he” read “‘ him.” 
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